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AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
of 
ACADEMIC DEANS 


Purpose: 


The mectings of this Conference are intended to provide 


opportunity for academic deans of liberal arts colleges 


to mect together, to share their experiences, to exchange 


views, and to discuss problems with which the office of 


the dean is chiefly concerned. 


Eligibility for Membership: 


All academic deans who are administratively responsible 
for liberal arts curricula of institutions which are 
members of the Association of American Colleges are 
eligible to become members and are invited to do SO. 
However, the general meetings of the Conference are 


open to anyone who wishes to attend. 
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of 
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PROGRAM 


AFTERNOON 


2:00=14:00 Third Session e e e e » Parlors A, By Cy D; E Fy 
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Introductory Comments by the Chairman 
of the American Conference of Academic Deans 


Frank R, Kille, Carleton College 


Soon after World ‘Jar II it seemed that nearly every college and uni- 
Brersity began an intensive study of its curriculum. This was, no doubt, de» 
Bsiravie and many improvements resulted. But as the yoars passed, for some 
Ndcans this wave of curriculum change (which ran from extensive renovation to a 
Beye of activity little better than curriculum tinkering) was followed by 
Fanother, which we might call a wave of uncertainty - uncertainty as to just 
hat had been actually accomplished. 


There grew steadily a general feeling that unless the curricular 


mchanges had deenly affected the thinking of the faculty, their main result 


ar was in the realm of oublicity. In many instances the work of the 
classroom had not really changed very much. With increasing frequency, one read 
pstatements in the academic press to the cffect thet perhaps in our enthusiasm 
Pfor curricular reform, we had temporarily de-emphasized the role of the teacher 
the educational process, To quote 2rofessor ‘hitney Oates "we that our 
feducational plants in thoir physical cquipment are unexcclicd. We know that the 
Inuclity of our potential students should give us little cause to worry. We can 
be confident that many superb curricular arrangements have been devised to ensure 
ee best possible academic bills of farce. But what we are not sure of, what 
fandeed is the -ravest woakncss in the whole educational structure, is the 
iguality of the teaching personnel." Again to quote from Knapp and Goodrich, 
Borigins of American Scientists" we read the following: "When all is said and 
one, the importance of the human qualities of the indivicual teacher stands as 
r foremost factor influencing the student to the pursuit of scicnce." Ina 
Bocont revort of the Carnegie Corporation (1953) it was statcd that: "The 
t acher, it should go without saying, is a central ingrcdicnt in any kind of 


Bducation, and above all in liberal education, The world of higher cducation 
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4 has sometimes forgotten that it is subject to the same absurdly simple but in- 
flexible rule that governs all pedagog,: good teaching requires good teacherse 

' A conviction that the teacher is a more im>oortant factor in education that the 

q curriculum is reflected in a series of grants made by the Corporation during 
the past year." As another nerson has put it "men who look back on their 
college days with fondness, speak not of the curriculums but of the professore 
Twenty years after, you probably cannot name the three courses you took under 

| Professor X, but you venmiber him very well, and know pretty well what he did 
for you personally." 
From the letters which many of you sent to the Planning Committee 
for this Conference, it seemed clear that you would welcome a renewed emphasis 
on the importance of the classroom teacher and on the role of the dean as the 
teachers! chief academic assistant. It was decided, therefore, to express the 
theme for this conference by the question, "How can the academic dean be of 
assistance to the colleze teacher?" 
So much by way of general comment on the theme of the conference. 

Now may I call your attention to the organization of the conference as outlined 
in the vrogram.e We have made a s»yecial effort to make it possible for you to 
discuss problems with ceans from schools of approximately the same size as your 

q own anc to carry on this discussion in small groups so that each one of you has 


7 a chance to participate. We have divided the conference into four divisions 


a according to the sizes of colleges. The divisions will be broken up into dis- 


q cussion groups not exceeding thirty people eache The color of the name tag 
shows the division you have elected. At the close of the morning's meeting, 
he room to which your particular discussion group is assigned, will be indi- 
cated. We will use the serial number which you will find on your tag for this 
q purposee By this organization, we hope we will regain some of the advantages 
which this organization had when it consisted of only a small group of deans, 


Another new feature has been introduced this year. Discussion leaders, 
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recorders ond consultints met last night to discuss today's program, The 


sncakers of the morning were present 2nd presented a bricf outline of what 


they intended to say today. As a group, we discussed the probable digressions 
as well as some of the most valuable procedures we might follow this aftcrnoone 
We did not attempt to develop a blucprint to be followed for the discussion 
periods but we sincerely hope that this preliminary mecting will hclp us get 
underway quickly. Many of thc consultants who came in last night helped with 
the rogistration this morning and with the innumerable last minute tasks that 
must be performed. I think you must have been impressed with the fact that no 
one was standing in linc at the registration tables and wo have been able to 
start the conference on timee To all these peopley who so generously agreed 


to come in a day ahead of the confcrence, we want to cxyress our thankse 
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TH® ACADEMIC DEAN AND FACULTY MORALE 


American Conference of Academic Deans 
Cincinnati January 12, 195) 
Be Ke TRIPPET 


With the energy which is characteristic of him, our chairman has 


planned this program with great thoroughness, As far as I have been able to 


discover, Dean Kille began planning for this year's meeting five minutes after 


the adjournment of the meetings in Los Angeles last January, and from that 


moment until this he has been busy preparing the substance of our work here 


today. 


I mention this by way of explaining that the subject of my remarks 


is a subject assigned to me. Or perhaps I should say a subject left to me by 


default. In the course of his prcoparations Dean Kille called Dean Cadbury, 


Dean Cole and me to a mecting in Chicago six weeks ago for the purpose of di- 


viding among us the topics to be discussed today under the general heading, 


"How can the academic dean be of maximum assistance to THE COLLEGE TEACHER?" 


Now I must confess it was my own fault that I was late for that meeting but 


the net effect of my tardiness and Dean Kille's forethought is this. Dean 


Cadbury and Dean Cole who follow me are to discuss different aspects of what 


might be called the intellectual problems involved in our conference topic and 


I am to treat the noneintellectual. At any ratc, I drew the assignment of 


numerous items under the heading "Misccllaneous Matters", with accompanying 


instructions not to encroach on areas to be covered in the two specches fol= 


lowing mine. 


I have, therefore, chosen to discuss the subject, "How the dcan can 


help the college teacher by maintaining good faculty morale." This is about 


as miscellaneous as a dean can get, but it nonctheless involves a subject of 


real importance, 
Everyone knows the important relationship of morale to efficioncy. 


In business, in industry, in military enterprises -- indeed in every human or= 
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ganization where people must work together in the pursuit of a common mission 


-- the factor of morale is more often than not the crucial item determining 
high or low cfficicncy and good, bad or indifferont achievement. The tcaching 
profession and the work of colleges and universitics provide no exceptions I 
take it we would all quickly agree that when faculty morale is high an institu-= 
tion's chances of being an effective place of learning are better than when 
faculty morale is low. If this is truc and if the academic dean's primary 
purpose is to make his college a more effective place of learning, then it fol- 


lows, does it not, that achieving and sustaining good faculty morale should be 


one of the central concerns of any deane 


Yet I fear we deans frequently take this conccrn for granted or as- 
sign it a lower priority than it deserves among the many obligations that we 
owe to our institutions. It is easy for us to become so preoccupied with aca- 
demic and cducational projects -- with curriculum, revision, with innovations 
in instruction, with workshops, committee mectings, professional conferences, 
with all of those undertakings which keep us rushing breathlessly from one 
meeting to another -= we can become so preoccupied with the like of these -- 
that we forget the original and rather simple role of the dean. The original 
role of the dean was that of a senior tcach.r to whom other teachers could 
turn personally for help and direction and companionship. The one point which 
I wish to emphasize above all others throughout my remarks, therefore, is that 
the dean's opportunity to contribute to good faculty morale is dependent on 
the extent to which he achieves and maintains exccllent personal relationship 
between himself and the individual teacher, In this point there is nothing 
new or startling but there is much worthy of serious reflection, And in our 
discussions this afternoon as we explore the many wonderful things which deans 
and presidents can always think up for college professors to try, I trust we 
will occasionally remember that many a brave administrative innovation has 
failed in the past because of strained personal relationships. 


Well, what are the ingredients which make up good faculty morale? 
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The most obvious, and from some points of view, I dare say, the most important, 


are the same ingredients that make for high morale in business and industrial 


organizations <= financial income, good working conditions, good housing, op= 


portunities for advancement, reasonable assurances of security in times of 


family misfortune, retirement benefits and the like -- in brief, the entire 


category of those practical considerations which most human beings -= in edu- 


cation and out == regard as essential to the promotion of a sense of well 


being and happiness for an individual and his family. 


It is difficult to say which of these many practical considerations 


for college teachers are the most important. We would do well to remember al- 


ways, I suspect, that the importance varies among faculty people depending on 


For example, 


their age, their experience and their particular circumstances. 


the young instructor almost certainly will be most acutely interested in im- 


mediate income, opportunity for promotion, and protection for his wife and 


children, The professor in middle years, on the other hand, is more likely to 


be concerned about some relief and refreshment after years of steady teaching 


-- a leave of absence, a chance to travel, a change of scenery, time to com-= 


plete a book or to study on his own. . Likewise, the professor in his late 


fifties or early sixties is likely to be most acutely concerned with the prob= 


lems -- psychological as well as financial == of approaching retirement, 


Now if what I have just said is true, the dean in order to be help- 


ful in promoting good morale in his faculty in these areas must somehow, some 


way keep in close touch with the personal situations of all of the faculty, 


from instructor to full professor. Yes, if you like, he must know personally, 


and not just officially and statistically, a gooc: deal about the private lives 


of individual faculty members -- their family problems, their aspirations, 


their disappointments and their accomplishments. He may do this through peri- 
Better yet he may do it 


odic interviews or some similar formal procedure. 


through the kind of casual social companionship that is still possible on most 


Thus he can better detect 


But somehow he must do ite 


campuses at odd moments. 
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and then interpret to the president or to fellow officers in the administra= 


tion or to department chairmen the needs of individual faculty members. As an 


officer of the college, the dean, of course, shares with the president concern 


about the institution's total pattern in such matters as salaries, leaves of 


Where there are deficiencies the dean, of 


absence, and retirement planse 


course, shares the responsibility for bringing about improvement. But the 


point I am trying to underline is that it is not enough for the dean to think 


about these matters in terms of any set of paper standards which if achieved 


will make his institution as a whole look good by the criteria of the ac- 


His greater contribution comes in extending such resources 


crediting manuale 


as may be utilized for the purpose of encouraging and assisting an individual 


teacher at a critical moment in his personal life or at an important turn in 


his professional carcer. This he can do well only if he knows intimately the 


teachers whom he tries to servee 


This individual approach to what I have called the practical ingre- 


dients of faculty morale may lead to some collision with patterns and policies 


In fact, 


now considered desirable for respectable colleges and universities. 


I think it should. Consider the matter of retirement, for examplee The com- 


4 mon, established policy which most institutions follow or toward which they 


aim calls for mandatory retirement of a teacher at the age of 65. Along with 


many others, I believe we have made a mistake in accepting the philosophy of 


mandatory retirement at a fixed age limit. To be sure, many teachers, perhaps 


most, should be retired at 65. For that matter, in the interest of the ad- 


vancement of education, some teachers should be retired at 45 or 50. But to 


treat all teachers, regardless of ability, vitality, and intcrests in the same 


way as far as retirement is conccrned is, I submit, a mechanical and unen-= 


lightened method for dealing with human beings and for promoting the cause of 


It is at best an administrative convenience, requiring less 


good teaching. 


thought and less courage than alternative retirement methods by which some 


teachers are retired, others continued with reduced loads, and a few continued 
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for years with full teaching schedules, But any of the alternative plans 
which I am obviously supporting require among other things an academic dean or 
some administrative officer who has the patience and tact and courage to ad- 
minister such plans and whose personal relations with individual faculty mem= 
bers are such that he can assist well in advance of retirement any older pro= 
fessor who wants to continue teaching but should not do soe 

Consider again the problem of leaves of absencee The common pattern 
toward which good institutions tend is the traditional plan of sabbatical 
leaves of absence. But in spite of their excellent plans on paper many col- 
leges find the sabbatical plan either beyond their financial resources or in- 
adequate to provide relief at the right time to the right faculty member, 
When these circumstances exist, what can the dean and his fellow officers do 


to diminish feelings of frustration and disappointment in the faculty? I am 


not sure that the answer lies in the redoubling of efforts to secure funds 


— 


earmarked for the financing of sabbatical leaves on a routine policy of sen= 


iority. In this time of high living costs a better case I believe can be made 


for putting any additional funds a college can acquire into improvement of 
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faculty leaves. For one thing, while a set program of leaves based on senior= 


ity is sound on egalatarian grounds, I am doubtful that it is as important in 
sustaining good morale as is usually thought. Moreover, there are other de- 
vices for accomplishing relief and refreshment for college teachers. There 
are, for example, numerous foundation programs not only the highly publicized 
programs which quickly come to mind, such as the ord Fellowship Program, but 
the programs of smaller and more obscure foundations as well which can fre= 
quently be utilized to provide assistance to a teacher with a project or an 
interest requiring temporary release from teaching duties, That the dean is 
alert to these possibilities and energetic in his efforts to capitalize on 
them on behalf of his faculty is in itself a contribution to good morales But 
more important is the resultant feeling on the part of individuals making up 


the teaching staff that they can go personally to the dean or to the president 
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or to someone with their problems and their plans with the knowledge that they 


will receive friendly and fair criticism and, where it is merited, some kind of 


assistance and encouragement. 


To give reality to such an administrative philosophy, the college 


must be prepared occasionally to write into its operating budget an item to 


meet the need of a single teacher with perhaps nothing more than the hope that 


the item may before the end of the fiscal year be underwritten from an outside 


sourcee The decision as to whether or not this can or should be done may be= 


long to someone other than the dean, usuclly the president. But the dean can 


present the case for the long run beneficial results of such special apvropria- 


tions. If needs be he should also point out corresponding savings in instruc- 


= 


tional expenditures elsewhere which may make such appropriations possible. 


In these matters involving expenditure of limited amounts of money; 
most colleges, I suppose, have found it helpful to faculty morale, as we have 


at Wabash, to extend to the faculty itself a share in the responsibility for 


determining policy. It is helpful, for example, to let the faculty choose 


which it prefers of different forms of aids to teachers, not all of which can 


be afforded by the college. Where the size and organization of an institution 


permit it, it is a good thing to have the faculty through first-hand experience 


become conscious of the ever present pressure on the annual budget. It is 


good for them to learn of the efforts being made by the president and others 


to meet the pressure and of the difficulties involved in such efforts. When 


taken into the confidence of the administration in financial matters and in- 


vited to participate in making financial choices affecting faculty welfare as 


At Wabash, for 


a whole, college teachers almost invariably respond wisely. 


example, the faculty has helped to fix policy on such matters as these: Group 


insurance programs, expenses for travel to professional mectings, subsidies 


for faculty publications, financial aid for faculty children in college, and 


retirement and past service benefitse | 


In line with this practice of encouraging faculty participation in 
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deciding how the college shall spend its limited resources in the interest of 


faculty welfare, it is a real boost for morale, I believe, if the faculty 
through a committee of its own selection can be given responsibility for 
managing some financial program designed exclusively to meet needs of individ= 
ual teacherse A few colleges have experimented with such practices in various 
waySe It may be with an emergency loan fund, or a fund to assist with faculty 


publications, or a fund to help with faculty recreation or social events. In 


any case, such a faculty undertaking, however, modest, I have observed, is usu= 

q ally a source of good faculty morale. At Wabash, for example, we have a modest 

i but growing fund, the income from which is to be used exclusively for the pro= 

q motion of faculty interests #- for faculty vacation travel and relaxation or 

q for post doctoral study projects. The fund is a part of the total endowment 

q of the college and so far as investment is concerned is, of course, managed by 

a the investment committee and treasurer of the college. But the spprenetetien 

{ of the income is exclusively and irrevocably the business of a faculty com- 

4 mittee responsible to the faculty. This committee sometimes makes grants in 

4 response to petitions from individual faculty members or, more frequently, 

q makes grants to individual teachers on its own initiative. In the last three 

q years it has thus helped three faculty members and their wives to finance trips 
to Europe. It has assisted ecight other members and their wives to travel ex= 

q tensively in North America, It has assisted three faculty mewmbers to finance 


4 the collection of data required for research projects. Its decisions are some=- 


a times quite different from those which the college administration would make 


; if matters were left to the administration, but this very fact is undoubtedly 
1 one of the reasons for the value of thie programe 

; I would, therefore, recommend to any academic dean who is seeking 

y methods to improve his faculty morale that he discuss with his president and 

® other officers of the college ways in which the faculty may be drawn into par= 
q ticipation, however moderately, in planning and administering some program de= 
BD signed exclusively for unusual needs of college teacherse 


-13- 


Thus far in this paper I have been discussing what I have called the. 


All of them in some way involve money, 


practical ingredients of faculty morale. 


Let me now talk briefly and finally about another area of faculty morale where 


aq the role of the academic dean can be extremely influential if not decisive, 


At the risk of seeming to contradict what I have been saying these past sev= 


eral minutes, let me add that I believe it is much more important in the long 


run than the financial welfare of the faculty and, therefore, an even greater 


concern for the academic dean. 


Good morale in any organization of human beings depends on much more 


than material well being, however important that may be. We all know that the 


spirit of any human institution reflects the degree of personal devotion which 


that institution can command from those individual human beings associated 


with it. Belief in the importance and the worthwhileness of a common iission, 


respect and affection for comrades in the enterprise, love of work and pride 


of accomplishment <= these are the spiritual ingredients of good morale in any 


human institution. 


These spiritual ingredients are of particular significance in the ef= 


4 fectiveness of any collection of teachers. Good teachers traditionally have 


been motivated by love of learning and love of teaching. Good teachers would 


rather teach than do anything else they can imaginee It will be a sad day for 


education, indeed, if this motivation is ever supplanted by a stronger motiva- 


tion for money and the things money can buye A college is a community of 


} scholars. It is not a business enterprise. It is not a social security in- 


strument. It is not a pleasure resort. It is not a research center. A col= 


It is engaged in a never ending adventure of 


lege is a community of scholars, 


learning with successive generations of young people. Regardless of whether a 


college is rich or poor in a material sense, its effectiveness as a place of 


learning will depend on the degree to which its teachers enjoy this adventure 


together. That is why in the interest of good faculty morale the academic 


dean and his associates should place ti:is concern above that of matcrial well 


being. 
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This sense of community in a college faculty, the importance of 
which I am stressing, does not come automatically. How many colleges do you 
know where there are competent teachers, reasonably well paid, with excellent 
plant facilities but still lacking a sense of enthusiastic unity? How many 
colleges are there where the attitude of the teachers toward the institution 

is impersonal, detached and sophisticated -- where the relationship between 
teacher and colleze is that of professional consultant and client? How many 
colleges are there where teachers go their separate ways? Where specialists 
think first of their special interests and incidentally of rest of the college? 
How many colleges are there still with the missionary zeal that once character= 
ized the American college? 

As I see it, if this sense of community -= this spirit of education 
to a common enterprise -= is to be sustaincd where it exists or recovered 
where it has been lost, te academic dean or someone in a position of leader= 
ship must habitually hold high before the faculty the mission of the college. 
He must say what it is the college is trying to do and why it is trying to do 
it. He must remind the faculty that as teachers of undergraduates their func= 
tion dn not to enlarge the sum total of the world's knowledge but to communi= 
cate it, and to communicate it with all the skill and imagination that they 
can muster. He must remind them that cffective teaching cxtends beyond the 
classroom into the total life of the college and to every point where the life 
of a teacher touches the life of a studente In short, the dean or someone 
must interpret to the faculty the meaning of that «articular college -= its 
historic purpose, its distinctive character, its achicvements, its limitations, 
its possibilities, 

How can the academic dean do this? He can do itby relating every= 
thing he does to the highest aims of the college. He can do it by the example 
of his own personal commitment to the work of the collcge. He can do it 
through his interviews and conversations with new teacherse He may use the de= 
vice of faculty retreats or faculty seminars at the beginning of cach academic 
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yeare He may do it by encouraging the use of sclf-study projects. He may do 


When he speaks to students, to parents, to alumni, 


it through his spcechos. 


to the scneral nublic he also speaks to and for the faculty. He affirms their 


faith in the supreme importance of cultivetion of the intellcct. He defends 


and exnlains their freedom to seek and to teach the truth. He expresses their 


If he 


responsibility and their obligations to their students and to socictye 


is successful in his efforts, he will contribute strength and vitality to the 


sense of community in the faculty and will encourage in the faculty a feeling 


of pride and joy that they are teachers and that they are teaching in that 


particular college. 


One more thought and then I shall finish, In addition to promoting 


a sense of community among teachers within the college, I bclievc we can lift 


faculty morale to new heights by at lcast occasionally relating the importance 


of teaching in Amcrica to the new predicament in which our country now finds 


» itself. We are living at one of those dramatic moments in human history when 


One 


There have been similar moments in the paste 


a new world is beins born, 


such was the disintegration of the “oman Fmpiree Another was the Nenaissancce 


Another was th: Industrial Revolution. Now the twenticth century has pre- 


a sented us with still anothcr. Every thouczhtful person is aware that the im- 


mediate future holds within it rossibilitics for human societ;7, the like of 


which mankind has never secn before. Whether these possibilities will in the 


end lead to catastrophe or to further progress toward the good socicty, we 


cannot now be certain. That they will lead to a different kind of world, how- 


ever, we can be reasonably surce 


In this changing world we Americans find ourselves in what is for us 


I am thinking of our relationship to the total stream 


a new anc heady rolee 


of civilization past, present and future. With respect to that streamy the 


Simple truth is that we Americans now stand where the ancient Grecks and Roe 


mans once stood and where until only yesterday the people of Western Europe 


have stood. ‘Je Americans are now the principal trustees for all in the heri- 
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tage of Western Civilization that free people everywhere have prized. We are 
not, however, mere guardians of an entailed inheritance. We have the responsi= 
bility not only for preserving, but for enlarging, improving and extending 

this inheritance. It is a task complicated by the fact that one-half of the 


= 


world is arrayed against us and all that we say, we stand for. This is our 


challenge. This is our opportunity. 


Now whether we do as well with our opportunity as our predecessors, 


the Greeks, the Romans and the Europeans did with theirs or better or worse, 
will depend on the amount of wisdom and understanding that we can bring to 
bear on the many problems that beset us at home and abroad. Now, we Americans 


will have to think as we have never thought before. Now if we have the capa- 


city for enlightened leadership, we shall have to show ite Now, if we can, we 


must demonstrate the validity of what we have always said we believed that free 


people with proper education can rule and be ruled for their common good and 
for the good of free people everywhere. 

In this new predicament where, pray, shall America look for the 
source of the intellectual and moral leadership which she must have in a new 
generation if not to her present body of teachers, especially her college 
teachers? Never in our history have teachers been confronted with a more 
thrilling and more crucial challenge. If in 195) we deans did nothing more 
than to dramatize for the public and for the teachers the relationship of this 


challenge to the day-by-day, week=by-week work of the teacher we would make a 


real contribution to the prestige and importance of teaching and do great ser- 


vice to our country. 

Everything I have said in this paper presupposes that we deans know 
what it is that our colleges should be striving to attain. It presupposes 
that we have reflected quietly and deeply on the aims of education in this 
moment in history. It presupposes that we have a clear vision of the possi- 
bilities of greatness in excellent teaching and that we can give articulate 


expression to that vision. So before we explore too far the means by which 
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academic deans can assist college teachers, perhaps we should reexamine the 


validity of our own presuppositions. If they are wrong for all our good in= 


tentions and for all our activity, we are false prophets, If they are right, 


there is no limit to the service we can render to our teachers, our colleges 


and our country. 
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AN "NVIRONMENT FAVORABLE TO LUARNING 
William =. Cadbury, Jr. 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Penna. 

Several weeks ago, the Sunday magazine section of one of our leading 
newspapers published among its trivia an item listing a number of familiar 
American proverbs, together with English translations of their counterparts 
from other lands. One of these was the familiar "You can lead a horse to water 
but cannot make him drink," The Italian version of this proverb can be trans-= 
lated as "Thirty monks and an abbot could not force ao dorikey to drink." With 
the problems of the teaching profession in mind, an academic parallel suggests 
itself: "Twenty professors and a dean could not force a student to learn." 

The topic for discussion today centers around the faculty member and 
what can be done to help him achicve maximum effcectivencss as a teacher, It 
is my thesis that among the things which can be donc ror the teacher, there is 
little or nothing more important than placing him in a situation where he 
faces students who 2re willing and ecazer to learne Many of the aids to cffece 
tive teaching which come readily to mind can be supplicd if funds are avail- 
able but are out of the question if they are note Moncy is not, however, the 
determining factor in the development of an environment favorable to learning; 
it may take time, hard work, imagination, tact, diplomacy, coeoperation, and 
intelligence, but the nresence or absence of such an environment does not 
necess1rily depend on how much money is .vailnble. At some of our more pros= 
perous colleges the average student seems to be largely indifferent to 
learning, and conversely some colleges where funds sre severely limited have 
succeeded in developing a tradition of scrious work and fine scholarshipe 

The well-being of the teacher can be promoted in 2 number of ways, 


but no amount of tinkering with the curriculum, or improved salary scales, 


leaves of absence, or retirement benefits, will make « college - good pl-ce 


to teach unless the students are eager to learne I omphasize the word "teach" 
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because it is quite conceivable that some scholars, if they are not primarily 
concerned with teaching, may be quite happy in another kind of cnvironment. 


Tf there are excellent facilities and opportunities for research, if the salary 


scale is high, if frequent leaves can be arranged, if there are good schools 
for faculty children - these factors may make a college a good place for some 


scholars to be employed, but unless there are students who want to learn, the 


teaching part of a scholar's duties will be nothing but frustratione The 
greatest satisfaction for a real teacher comes from the knowledge that he has 
stimulated his students and helped them to develop their intellectual powers. — 
It is my impression that students today are on the whole more alert 


to what is going on in the world and more cagcr to learn than were students 


twenty-five years ago. It is casier now than it was then to stimulate dis- 
cussion of intellectual matters. During the twenties a grade above "C" was 
considered at many colleges not quite the thing for a gentleman to receive, 


This attitude, though still in existence, is less prevalent today. There are 


still, however, great differences between colleges in the extent to which their 


students place intellectual activity in first place among their interests. If 
the student's attention to studics is limited to the time he spends in the 


classroom and preparing assignments, he is not really intorested no matter how 


high his grades. 


The student who is intellectually alert carries a discussion 
beyond the classroom, discusses his courscs with fellow students who are taking 
different courses, tries to find out what other students are studying and 
thinking, and even takes his girl to class whon she comes for a college week-= 


end, If the college is one where such students are rare, it may be a good 


place to earn a living, but it is not a good place to teache The college is 
a good place to teach where these and other manifestations of interest in 
things of the mind are the rule rather than the exception. 
Since there is wide variation in the duties and responsibilities of 


the men and women who serve as academic deans in different colleges, there are 


wide variations in the extent to which their influences extend in this area, 
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But there is no dean who is in a position where his influence is negligible, 
and many can have a substantial influence on the climate of opinion in the 
college. 

Whether or not students want to learn depends on two factors: what 
kind of people they are to begin with, and the climate of opinion in which 
they find themselves. The kind of people the students are in a particular col- 
lege depends to a considerable extent on admissions policies; the climate of 
opinion depends on many things, many of them intangible, but including, among 
others, admissions policies of the past. President Lowell of Harvard is said 
to have remarked that the reason there is so much learning at Harvard is that 
freshmen bring some with them, and the seniors never take any away, Although 
this story may be apocryphal, and is doubtless unfair, it makes the point that 
admission of good students alone docs not solve the probleme Too often fresh-= 
men enter, full of enthusiasm, and then lose it under the impact of an environ~ 
ment indifferent to learning. In spite of this, the attitudes which students 
bring to the college are important. 

Only a few academic deans include direct responsibility for admis-~ 
sions among their duties, but they can influence admissions policies even if 
they do not control them directly. 

If these policies are such as to bring to the college a group of 
young people unduly interested in social life and in the glories of intercol- 
legiate athletics, the development of an environment in which true scholarship 


can flourish is practically impossible, and if that environment is absent, the 


young people who apply to that college are not likely to be those who are pri- 


marily interested in scholarship. 

The character of the student body cannot be changed overnight. It is 
not possible by the simple process of stating a new admissions policy to obtain 
a student body appreciably different in attitudes from those of the paste 
Therefore the policy in effect today will influence the nature of the college 


for a long time in the future, Each college develops its own clientele, which 
a2le 
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is difficult to expand and 2lmost impossible to change rapidly. The most ob= 


vious example of an unwise admissions policy is the admission of so-called 


When 2a double standard of admis= 


students for their athletic ability alone. 


sion for athletes and others is in effect, and when in addition the athletes 


receive larger scholarships, better opportunities for making money, and even 


better food and living quarters, than others, it is understandable for students 


to lose sight of the primary purpose of the college. When in addition athletes 


are treated differently from others in the requirements for satisfactory aca= 


demic progress, or are given favored treatment by being allowed more latitude 


than others in making up work, or in actually being given higher grades for the 


same work, resentment and low morale are inevitable. 


Unwise policies may have long=continuing effects, since excesses of 


the past have a way of returning to plague an institution. The students of 


one generation are the alumni of the next, and when the alumni recall athletic 


glories of their own day with more enthusiasm than the intellectual stimulation 


which they received, it is understandable if they do what they can to continue 


When this happens, vigorous recruitment of athletes and pres-~ 


these glories. 


sure for their favored treatment in college are continued to the detriment of 


serious students and their teachers, 


It is not unknown for a teacher to be subjected to pressure, often 


from over-zealous alumni, to pass an athlete who deserves to fail, so that he 


can continue to represent the college on the athletic field. The dean can con-= 


tribute to the immediate well-being of the teacher as well as to the whole in- 


tellectual tone of the institution by supporting the teacher in resisting such 


pressures. 


Sometimes athletes are excused for poor work on the ground that 


practice takes so much time, or that absence from classes for games away from 


home is necessary. The dean should see to it that practice time is not un- 


reasonable and that long trips are kept to a minimum, He should and must have 


the courage to support the faculty in this, even if it means conflict with 
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But conflict con be avoided if the president, the 


higher authoritics. 


trustees, and the alumni recognize that athletics, valuable as they can be in 


promoting morzle when kcnt in their proper placcy are only adjuncts to the 


The dean can often bey as he should bey an 


main purposes of the institution. 


effective spokesman for the faculty's point of vicw. 


I have criticized overeemphasis on athlitics, but tiis is not the 


only cxtrascurricular activity which may be over cmphasized. The drama club; 


the orchustr2, the collcge newspaner, and the radio station are among the ace 
tivities which src available to students, and which when kept in proper pere= 


spective can contribute greatly to education. Like athletics, however, they 


can be overdone, ach activity sceirs the most important of 211 to many of 


those who narticipate in ite Each is likely to claim more that its share of 


7 the time of the student. Often it is possible for the dean to oxert his in-= 


fluence townrd achicving 2 balance, and when directors of activitics claim 


more than they should of the time of the student, it is probably the denn who 


has to step ine 


All of these activitics have their place, and they should be cn- 


couraged, but the importance which students attreh to lenrnin:; will suffer if 


they are vormitted to feel that participation in these activities is more im= 


The effectiveness of = teacher is not promoted when 


portmt then class worke 


half his class is absent because of late rehearsals for 2 play, or when sey= 


eral of his students are only half awake because they stayed up too late pre= 


paring a story for the collese paper, or playing records for 2 radio program. 


I am reminded of a cartoon which appeared in one of the carly issucs 


Sof "The Now Yorker", An ci ht oared shell is scon in the foreground. In the 


background is another, and in between is a spectaculer barge rowed by what 


look like slaves of the early Christian cra, with a potentate on deck sur= q 


rounded by lightly clad damscls and other evidences of frivolity. Onc of the 


crew mem>2ers in the shell in the foreground is saying over his shoulder: "I 


imagine it's the University of -----«-<<<", mentioning an institution regarded 
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by the general public at the time as epitomizing student life in its more flam= 
boyant aspects. The fact that such a carton could be printed and would mean 
something to a wide audience indicates how clearly the public can obtain an im~ 
pression, whether justificd or not, of the nature of a particular college. 

Once an impression of this sort is fixed in the mind of the public, it is dif} 
ficult to erase. In the meantime, scrious students are not inclined to go to 
the college which has this reputation, so that it continues to attract the kind 
of student who continues the tradition. The difficulty of breaking out of this 
vicious circle is obvious. 

My emphasis on student attitudes rather than on student abilities in 
this connection is deliberate. Naturally teachers would prefer to teach stu= 
dents all of whom are of high quality, but if we are to maintain our present 
policy of offering the opportunity for sclf-improvement to a large fraction of 
our population, and not just to the intellectually elite, many of our colleges 
must continue to include among their students some whose abilities are low. 
There is a real difference, however, between students who are slow and students 


who are indifferent or hostile to learning. It is hardly fair to ask teachers 


to try to teach a group of students who do not want to learn, but it is not too 


much to ask a teacher to do what he can for a student who learns with diffi- 
culty, provided the student is willing to try and is capable of profiting to 
some extent from his efforts. The academic dean can give encouragement to 
teachers who are doing a good job for the poorer students. All too often the 
teacher becomes discouraged because these students fall so far short of what 
he wants and expects, He often fails to see that he is in fact opening new 
vistas to some of his least successful students. When this is the case, 
teacher morale can be improved by adequate recognition, which may be no harder 
to give and no more costly than an occasional word of commendation. 

In condemning frivolous-minded students, I am not approving undue 
solemnitye There is some truth to the cliche that there is more to college 


than book learninge An environment favorable to learning must be a happy en= 
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vironment, and a happy cnvironment for young people necessarily includes op= 


portunities for play as well as for work. In a college where a good balance 


is maintained, students are likely to be bettcr adjusted, to do better work, 


and so to be more satisfactory to teach than where work alone is emphasized. 


Development of this balance is ultimately the responsibility of the 
college administration. Whether or not the academic dean is directly rcspon= 


sible, his influence is important. By giving encouragement here and advising 


caution there, he can affect the emphasis placed on many activities. 


A happy environment depends partly on the proper balance between work 
and play, and it also depends upon the spirit in which work is undertaken. 
Different teachers vary greatly in the attitude which they bring to their 
classes and the kind of response which they obtain from their students. Stu- 
dents may enjoy working for one teacher and may find it hard to work for an- 
othere The quantity and difficulty of the work expected may have little or 
nothing to do with the student's enthusiasm for his work. It is inevitable 
that there will be differences from course to course, but it is the spirit in 
the institution as a whole which is of particular importance. Colleges vary 
greatly in this respect - in the extent to which the students can tackle their 
work and meet their obligations and still remain relaxed and cheerful. Con- 
tinued and widely felt tension on a college campus is an indication that some- 
thing is wrong, and the dean is one of those who should be concernede A sense 
of tension inevitably affects the learning process and hence the satisfaction 
which the teacher can have in his job. 

One cause of tension on any campus is the necessity the students 


seem to feel for high grades, leading to a sense of competition and necessarily, 


except for those few who come out on top, to a sense of frustration. Tension 


from this cause is not limited to colleges with especially high academic stand= 
ards. In some of this group, tension is a common complaint, but in others the 
students seem to be adequately relaxed. The presence or absence of a feeling 


of undue tension for academic reasons cannot apparently be attributed to any 
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single cause, but where it is present the students are prevented from doing as 
effective work as they mighte 

Some students come to college with strong and dogmatic convictions, 
which the atmosphere of free inquiry shatters, with disturbing results. The 
more free the spirit of inquiry, and the more honest the search for truth, the 
more likelihood there is that such a cause for tension will exist. The obvious 
solution - to leave student prejudices unchallenged = is equally obviously the 
wrong onee Although the right solution is not easy to find, it lies in the 
direction of helping the student to discover for himself as soon as possible 
valid replacements for the values which he has loste 

The general uncertainty of the course of world affairs is also re= 
sponsible for some of the tension which students feel today. Many of us be= 
lieve that education can contribute to an ultimate answer to many of the probe 
lems which plague the worlde There is not much, however, which faculties and 
administrations can do to case the tension for their students at the moment, 
although information about world affairs and provision for discussion of them 
may have a beneficial effect in helping the student to feel that he has some 
understanding of what is happening. There is, however, little excuse for stu= 
dents to be troubled by uncertainties about strictly factual matters. Adequate 
information should be available to students at the college regarding specific 
problems, including those relating to Selective Service, which are worrying 
them, and of course students must be given the opportunity to find out what 
they need to know about the college and their place in ite Most systems for 
counselling students function very poorly. With inadequate counselling, many 
students are unhappy for the simple reason that they cannot find answers to 
questions = some of them rclatively simple - which are troubling theme 

It would be a mistake to assume that it is casy for the dean to set 
up an effective counselling system. It is also a mistake to assume that no 
improvements are possible. This is not the place to discuss counsclling in de- 


tail, but its effectiveness is not unrelated to student morale which, in turn, 
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is not unrelated to the effectiveness of the learning process on which depends 
the well-being of the teachers, which is our primary concern this morninge 

Outside influences play an important part in establishing the intel~ 
lectual atmosphere of a college. Bringing to the campus effective represcnta= 
tives of varying points of view can help to promote a free spirit of inquiry, 
and, as I indicated above, these people can often help the students to under- 
stand some of the tensions which exist in the world. 

The alumni of the college are an important outside influence. Many 
of them visit the campus from time to time, and their attitudes often affect 
the students with whom they come in contact. Since the principal news which 
the alumni receive about the college often has to do with athletic events, 


they can hardly be blamed for taking more interest in athletics than in other 


aspects of the college. The administration should see to it that in the pub- 


lications which go to the alumni due attention is paid to the intellectual life 
of the college, thus keeping alive in the minds of the alumni a clear under~ 
standing of its primary purpose. Too often the alumni are regarded as of 
value only as a source of financial sibpite but if the college can interest 
them in the intellectual part of college life, their influence can be much 
more constructive than it usually is. They can influence the incoming students 
also, since the kind of young people whom they try to interest in the college 
and the ideas about the college which they give these young people may depend 
on whether or not they are in touch with college thinkinge 

The attitudes of faculty members are obviously important in de- 
veloping the intellectual atmosphere of the college. Most teachers, quite un= 
derstandably, are convinced that their own subjects are all-importante Some 
of them, consciously or unconsciously, give the impression that they feel that 
areas other than their own are trivial. The humanities are criticized as im-= 
practical or suitable only for aesthetes; the social sciences are criticized 
as not scientific, or as incapable of coming to final cmntanbiins the natural 


sciences are criticized as grossly materialistic and as incomprehensible to 
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The student who hears these criticisms may add them all 


all but specialists. 


up and come to the conclusion that nothing is worth studying. 


The dean should help the faculty in impressing on the students the 


significance of the various areas of knowledge, thus building up in students! 


minds a respect for learning and at the same time avoiding the depressing ef= 


fect on other areas of over-enthusiasm for any onee 


At those colleges where the members of the various departments have 


respect for each other and for disciplines other than their own, students will 


inevitably be more receptive to ideas than they are where each subject is 


Promotion of interdepartmental co- 


fighting for prestige by belittling others. 


operation and informal contacts between members of various departments can 


have a significant though indirect effect on the intellectual environment in 


which the student is trying to learn. 


It is only in part because of lack of respect of each discipline for 


others that the fragmentation of our educational system is a stumbling block 


in the way of true intellectual progress. Too often the student sees only 


bits and pieces of knowledgce The movement for general education has been 


helpful in diminishing some of the unfortunate effects of fragmentation, and 


where superficiality and other obstacles to success in general cducation can 


be overcome, encourazement of efforts in that direction may bear important 


fruit. Unfortunately efforts to limit the compartmentalization of knowledge 


have been largely confined to work at the clementary level, Even where "in- 


tegration" and the other catch-words of educational jargon have been indus- 


triously applied in the first two yoars, the more advanced courses go serenely 


on their separate waySe Recently, however, efforts have been made at a few 


colleges to draw together at the senior level students from the various 


specialties in an attempt to hclp them sce the unity of all knowledge. Whether a 
or not these efforts are successful, making the attempt is stimulating for the 


faculty members involved and through them for their colleaguese The dean or 


the president cannot impose such cfforts on the faculty; there must be en- 
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thusiasm on the part of the faculty members themselves. But the administration 
can and should give leadership in the form of suggestions and in selecting for 
committees to study such problems faculty members who are eager to strike out 
in new directionse On each such committee, however, it is well to have one or 
more members of the faculty who have not hitherto shown much interest in mat- 
ters beyond their own specialties, since not the least of the benefits of 
service on such committees is its educational value to the faculty. 

All to frequently each department is completely autonomous, setting 
its own standards and giving courses without regard to their relationship to 
other areas of knowledge. But where there is exchange of ideas between mem= 
bers of various departments, the intellectual vitality of an institution can 
be improved. Such exchange may well lead to stimulating educational experi- 
mentse Change is not necessarily progress, it is true, but education like 
many other institutions cannot stand still. If it fails to move, its vitality 
declines, Lack of vitality is soon sensed by the students and conversely stu-= 
dents are stimulated where there is a sense of movemente 

The impression gained by students of the importance which faculty 
members attach to teaching can have a considerable effect on the intellectual 
environments Althoush some seem more interested in other things, there is 
clear evidence that there are many men and women in the teaching profession 
who are really interested in teaching for its own sake irrespective of tangible 
rewards. Even at those colleges where promotion is based almost altogether on 
"productive scholarship", there are faculty members who devote time and effort 
to their students with highly effective results. It seems logical to conclude 
that if good teaching is being done, even where it is not rewarded, the teacher 
is interested in teaching well and obtains great satisfaction from doing S0. 

One way to help college teachers is to reward g00d teaching with pro 
motions and salary increases, and it might not be unjust to withhold promotion 
on occasion from so-called "productive scholars" who, while holding down posi-= 


tions on the teaching faculty, publish extensively but fail to do their share 
= 290 
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for students. Recognition of good teaching can affect student attitudes as 
well as faculty morale, Students are quite aware who are the good teachers 
and they know when a professor delivers lectures poorly prepared. When they 
hear of promotion of a man who has continually slighted his teaching duties 
and see conscientious and effective teachers held in the lower ranks, they are 
justifiably skeptical when the college tries to tell them that their own 
learning is important. 

The role of rcsearchy however, should not be underestimated, even in 
small colleges where the amount of rescarch is limited. The importance of re- 
search in this connection lies less in the contributions which are made to new 
knowledge than in its influence on the climate of opinion = the feeling that 
scholars here are working on the very frontiers of knowledge. Students take 
a tremendous interest in original work which they can see devclopinge 

The best teachers are not those who devote all their energies to 
teaching, but devote some to research, letting the research enrich their ' 
teaching. Support for research can help to promote respect for learning if 
the pitfalls of rewarding research for its own sake, regardless of other face 
tors, are avoided. Where students themselves can participate in researchy so 
much the better. This is not the place to discuss the values which can be ob= 
tained by undergraduate students from individual original work except to point 
out the effect that such work has on the climate of opinion in the college. 
Learning assumes far greater significance when the students are participating 
actively than when they are at best receptive listeners. 

Participating, in the sense of original work, is usually only pos- 
sible at the senior or perhaps the junior level. But in some subjects at 
least the attitude toward learning of students of all ages is vastly improved 
when they are not merely passive recipients, A major absurdity is seen in 
some classrooms where at considerable expense the sections have been kept 
small and yet the instructor lectures just as he would to a group of a hundred 


or more. There are subjects which are best presented by the lecture method, 
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and in some cases dividing courses into small sections may be impractical for 


financial reasons, but where active participation in discussion is possible it 
should be encouragede The physical arrangement of classrooms is not unim= 
portant in this connection. Where the scats are arranged in conventional rows 
with the teacher facing the class, discussion is far more difficult than where 
chairs are arranged around a table. Students can be helped to feel that their 
learning is important if the college seems to be sufficiently concerned to pay 
attention to such details as the best physical arrangements for theme 

Participation by students can go far beyond taking part in class= 
room discussions. Tho average college student is at an age whore he is well 
along the road to independence from his parents and he would like to feel as 
independent as possible in other respcctse This urge should not be opposed 
but should be guided into useful channels by letting students take as active a 
part as possible in the affairs of the collegee The extent to which this can 
be done will depend upon the size of the institution, on the degree of maturity 
of the student body, on the attitudes of the faculty and administration, and 
especially on the extent to which mature and responsible student behavior is 
traditional. 

Obviously students cannot run the college, but they can profitably 
be given much more responsibility than thcy are normally allowed today. If I 
were to rank those factors which are of importance in developing an environ- 
ment where students want to learn and where the teacher can develop his 
greatest effectiveness, I would place high on the list participation by stu~« 
dents in the life of the college. 

Student sclf-government is important and could take a much more 
prominent part than it now is permittcd at most institutions, It is usually 
limited to social matters, or, at those collegos where honor systems are in 
effect, it may extend to conduct in examinations, and in the preparation of 
writton papers and reportse Especially in the smaller institutions, student 
participation can oxtend much further into actual co-operation with faculty 
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or administration in making decisions. At some collcges, students serve on 
faculty committees, such as a curriculum committee; at others there are stu- 
dent committees which parallel faculty comnittees, work on similar problems, 
and meet jointly on occasion before final decision is made on proposals which 
will lead to action. 

Recently studies have been made to identify those college which pro- 
duce high proportions of graduates who are successful in scholarly worke It 
may be significant that at several of the colleges which stand high on the 


list, there is a substantial degree of student participation. Perhaps this is 


coincidence to the extent that those students who are likely to become scholars 


tend to be attracted to these particular colleges for other reasons, but it is 
not impossible that the effect of scholarly success is caused by the high 
degree of participation, - that such participation produces an atmosphere in 
which teachers can be unusually effective in developing in their students an 
ability and a love for learning. 

Another factor which is significant in developing such an attitude 
is clear underatanding of the objectives of the college on the part of both 
faculty and students. While the principle behind these objectives may be rela=- 
tively fixed, means of reaching them should be constantly evolving. The stu 
dent body as a whole can gain insight into these objectives if its representa= 
tives are participating in the evolutionary processes 

A further benefit of student participation in decisions affecting the 
college was suggested in one of the letters which Dean Kille received in answer 
to his request for sugsestions regarding our program today. This letter in=e 
cluded the following: "If we intend to turn out men and women with devotion 
to the fundamental democratic principles and ideals, our students will have to 
have more part in democratically helping to carry on the real and vital part 
of their life and experience while in college. If everything is firmly and 
tightly in the hands of our administrations, no amount of talk about democratic 


principles and values will turn out democratic graduates. You may think that 
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this is outside the bailiwick of academic deans but in so far as such a probe 
lem vitally affects the entire college atmosphere of learning, it is very much 


part of our responsibility." 


One further factor in developing an environment favorable to learning 
which I should like to mention is the question of incentives and rewards. This 


is a question on which no simple answers can be given. To what extcnt docs the 


grading system effect scholarly cndcavor? Can students be induced to do good 


work by emphasizing grades? If thc answer to this is ves, docs an emphasis on 
grades also produce a love of scholarsiip? To what coxtent docs the award of 
honors at graduation promote scholarship? To attempt to answer these questions 
by referring to the experience of those colleges where high scholarly ondcavor 
is traditional leads to no satisfactory conclusions since there is no con= 
sistent pattern of grading system or award of honors in these institutions.e 
Although it may not be possible to answer these questions, their study is worth 
while 2nd cannot be neglected. 

There are many avenues toward the development of a climate of opin= 
ion in which students are eager to learne In each college some of them are al- 
ready open; some will be opened only after long and paticnt cndeavor,. Thcy 
must be opened if the teachers are to have the opportunity of achicving their 
greatest effectiveness, Many of the individuals connected with the collcoge 

an contribute toward this goxl, an? among the leaders must be the academic 


deans. 
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HOW CAN THE ACADEMIC DEAN HELP TH COLLEGE TEACHER TO DEVELOP AS A SCHOLAR? 
Fred Cole 
Dean of Arts and 
Tulane University 

Because scholarship usually is defined in this country in relation 
to the disciplines and as snecialization, perhaps there is an indication in 
the title of my remarks that my interest is contrary to the improvement of 
teaching. At times, particularly in the last decade, scholar and tcachcr 
have been treated as if they were antithetical, I belicve that there is much 
reason for attenuating the apparent divergencics of purpose of those we de= 
nominate as teachers or scholars according to some changing benchmark of ace 
tivitye In the course of my paper, therefore, I shall indicate some of the 
possible sources of this practice and of our problems in regard to it; second, 
present some reasons why it may be to the best interest of faculty mcombers, as 
well as of stu’ents and the colleges, to reconsidcr certain emphases in our 
educational process; and third, sus:est some means for facilitating this con- 
sideration. 

It will become apparent as I proceed that my remarks are derived 
from limite:? experience and are thus narrow in basce llost of you will know 
about sharp cxcentions to my generalizations, Others have led the way in 
solving some of the problems I shall note. Iievertheless, I shall present 
several propositions for your discussione 

First, most of the membors of our faculties have been trained in 
disciplines of a traditional sort, and this background has had significance in 
their success or failure. Our facultics have been selected primarily because 
of their promise as scholars within these disciplines, a judgment based upon 
graduate records and upon a consideration of the communities of scholars with 
whom they have studicde Facility for teaching in special programs at a pare 
ticular college has been a secondary consideration. For a lengthy period be= 
fore acceptance of positions, faculty members have boen steoped in the methods 

and values of scholarly disciplines, Although they may not have been particu= 
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larly enthusiastic about the restrictions placed upon them as graduate stu- 
dents, they are aware of the time invested and the difficulties involved in 
reoricntation. But it is more than likcly that thoy have become enthusiastic 
about the depth of knowledge gained and fcel that others should have the ad- 
vantage of their expericnce and learning. 

If these statoments are sound, faculties are composed, at least in 
first appointments, of people who have gone through disciplinary training with 
rigid study in libraries under the direction of highly qualified scholars who 
have themselves achieved distinction within a defined framework of academic 
responsibility. Desires and ambitions have been developed to follow the pat- 
tern of their mentors and to excel in a similar manner == through the exten= 
sion and synthesis of knowledge as well as its dissemination. 

In the past several years, however, there has been the greatest sort 
of propaganda and pressure against this process of training and development 


for teachers in the undergraduate college, and that brings me to the second 


proposition, which is this: Our present educational pattern, in part at least, 


was conceived in a period of urgency, frustration, and abnormality, with in- 
evitable confusion of purpose and procedure. 

During the second world war, most of the colleges and universities 
faced the necessity of streamlining their curricula and improvising in order 
to meet the needs of military students, who formed a major part of the student 
bodies. The GI influx after the war required immediate attention and adjust- 
ment by tired and somewhat disorganized and inadequate faculties. 

It was clear to most academicians that serious attention should be 
given to the organization and curricula of the colleges. It was obvious that 
the experience, age, and background of the students were different from those 
of the prewar or war years. Too, anyone who read educational journals, books 
on the challenges that faced the colleges and universities, or even the news- 
papers, was aware that faculties or administrative officers would be out of 
step if they did not consider the problems of higher education according to 
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the trends of the timc. Some commentators scemed to hold that it might be 


possible to push the trends along 2 bit. 


The atomic discovcrics that speakers uscd as a point of departure 


for their addresses; the cynicism one heard expressed from time to time among 


students; the concern that was prevalent about what the young people were 


going to do with our democratic heritage; and, above all, the growing fear of 


the communist threat encouraged and created demands for studies of the status 


The pressures were great and there was almost a frantic 


What had been 


of college cducation. 


urgency among many people for immediate solutions and panaccase 


done before had not prepared us for the present situation, some shouted, and 


there must be marked chongese 


Underlying all of this was the difficulty that had always arisen 


a confusion resulting from the effects of wartime propaganda 


following a war: 


and antagonismse The shift in allies did not ease the uncertainty. All 


agreed that the threat to humanity must be stopped. Education must have more 


It was under these circum= 


of a goal than mere learning and scholarshipe 


stances that many of our colleges entered upon plans and programs for the 


present period. There was a demand for something bold and new, and a revolu- 


tionary process was begune 


I am something of a conservative, I suppose, for I find mysclf being 


In that light, I present 


called liberal or progressive on too rare occasions. 


my next proposition, designed to show that proper consideration was not given 


to the faculties in the curricula studics following the war, nor to the stu- 


iJ 
dents they were teaching. In ny opinion, the trond of experimenting with j 


whole educational programs was not as meritorious an undertaking as was 


claimed in the speeches and actions of some of our most reputable educational 
leaders. The net result was that the practical problems of the scholars in- 
volved in the experimentation wore incrcased and the educational ends anticie# 


pated often were not realized. 
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The vogue that prevailed quite gencrally for a time of considering 


higher education of a traditional nature unsound did not and does not particu= 


larly appeal to me, if only because of the personal frustrations it caused the 


In view of my defense of higher education of 


faculty on hand and in traininge 


a somewhat traditional nature, I hasten to add that no institution I know of 


is beyond improvement; but this is not synonymous with the view that we must 


start all over again as if the atomic bomb destroyed all previous values and 


If some of the critics are correct about our educational system 


expericnces.e 


in retrospect, then I wonder whether those of us who have come through the 


process in the last thirty or forty years are in a proper position to give 


I, for one, am not going to sneer at the oppor= 


consideration to the matter, 


My instruction and the courses offered me, 


tunities I had for an education. 


insofar as I took advantage of them, were goods 


Much criticism, and experimentation resulting from it, has centered 


about the contention that our colleges and universities have failed to give 


students sufficient "general cducation" «= meaning different things at dif- 
ferent places and times, There can be little quarrel with the basic issue 


that there is need for sound education, But armed with an eagerness to over= 


4 come in one battle all of our social, economic, and political problems, in= 


4 stitution after institution made sharp and basic curricular revisions without 


similar study of the personnel involvede Some of these revisions have met 


with success; and, certainly, the widespread thinking among our faculty people 


and administrators about the relationship of pieces of knowledge has had a 


healthy effect upon us alle But perhaps the means became the endyg and the in= 


dividual was lost sight of for the supposed interest of the wholes 


It is my view that the enthusiasm for integration of fields of know= 


ledge might properly be applied elsewhere, at least for a limited time, The 
traditional disciplines and those who teach within their framework are in 


grave need of further consideration, both by the people within the disciplines 


themselves and by those, the administrators, who have a vital interest in the 
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offerings and their effects. Here is un obvious qucstion: Can we mold the 


disciplines and the scholars trained in them into a series of patterns before 


we determine the needs and status of both? Should we not bring to the disci- 


plines some of the philosophical tests, if you wish, that seem to have become 


the monopoly of the integrationists? 


I am concerned with the possibility that we may be jumping over a 


number of steps in our review of higher education -= steps that are difficult 


to take and quite uncomfortable for all of us to consider «= and, equally. im= 


portant, that we may be forgetting pcrsons while we consider the procesSe We 


have perhaps taken the easier course in the recent deliberations about our 


problems, It seemed easier to prepare a new statue in the village square than 


to reconstruct the foundation of the old once 


Another proposition is that our regular disciplinary offerings have 


disintegrated to a considerable degree and that we have failed to attack this 


Instead, we have set up a flank movement. The two existent 


problem frontally. 


approaches to college education, the general and the piccomealy one grouping 


unassimilated forces while the other continues its sniping attacks, have led 


President O. Ce 


to some of the dilemmas faced by our faculty membersSe 


Carmichael expressed, last year, much concern about the division of ficlds of 


knowledge into various departments and large numbers of courses. He noted 


that in one university, with 765 fullstime and 200 partetime students, 361 


separate courses are offerede He gave further illustrations of this type of 


"In such a vast array of courses," he continue 


arrangement of disarrangemente 


"one wonders whether the educational vitamins may be so widely dispersed 


through the menu that it is impossible for the student to get a balanced diet 


without overstuffing his minde That does indeed seem to be one of the current- 


difficulties which the interdepartmental courses are seeking to overcomes" He 


went on to say, "By concentrating the essentials in a few courses the consumer 


may get not only a balanced dict but adequate nourishment for his mental growth 


and development, neither of which is possible in such cases as those citeds" 
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Dr. Carmichael, in these statements and others, touched upon the 
most difficult problems we face in many of our institutions, but he did not 
recommend specifically what I belicve is a more basic step than interdepart- 
mental courses: the development of breadth within the disciplines as well as 
across disciplinary lines, and the consolidation of courses, If three fourths 
of the courses presented in most of our college catalogs were reconsidered 
from this point of view, we should have a more efficient operation, and the 
professors could continue to be economists, chemists, philosophers, and so one 

Specialists and specialization have come to be dirty words in some 
educational circles. But where and who are these specialists we are so con= 
cerned about? Have we confused the word specialization with ignorance? Are 
we really manned with specialists and are we turnine out their kind, or are we 
trying to rearrange what is not now giving us the positive qualities that the 
true specialist can call his own? Is it not worthwhile to allow our professors 
to remain specialists, in the better sense of the word, with depth along with 
breadth, and train others to follow in their footsteps? If my first point con- 
cerning the background of our scholars and our selection of them is correct, 
there may be some inconsistencies developing as a result of our negative re- 
action to specialization. 

This may appear to be a consideration primarily of curricula <= which 
it is -= but my purpose is to suggest that in order to help professors to be- 
come better scholars there must be a considsration of the demands on their 
time and talent. My next proposition supplements the one above: that through 
a proper consideration of the disciplines and the professors who teach them, 
we may achieve the ends of breadth and depth we seek for both our professors 
and students, as well as ease some of the difficulties faced by the former in 
their professional growthe 

Within the disciplincs, two matters are in ur..cnt need of study: 


(1) what is vital and fundamental in cach discipline; and (2) what means can 


be developed to achieve maximum breadth in each discipline. In considering the 
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matter of increasing the breadth of offerings within each discipline, I have 
come to two conclusions: First, there is much opportunity for broadening the 
subject matter presented in each field, and this opportunity is being over~ 
looked partly because the solution to the problems in liberal education pres= 
ently is being sought too exclusively at the interdisciplinary level. Second, 
the introduction of greater breadth within the disciplines will resolve in 
large part the fundamental problem of assuring students a general education, 
and will resolve it without resorting to attempts to synthesize various sub- 
ject matter which are themselves often not well defined and provene 

If these views are sound, the scholar trained in a discipline can 
remain in or return to his fold without being subject to criticism for lack 
of breadth or interest in teaching. As he proceeds along with students in as- 
cending steps of complexity, inevitably his knowledge will be extended; his 


original training will be brought properly to bear. 


My last proposition is in part a repetition of the subject title I 


was supposed to follow: Deans are obligated in every way possible to be con- 
cerned with the scholarly development of the members of the faculty, and, as 
things now stand, this obligation can be fulfilled best by creating opportuni- 
ties for advancement within the disciplinary frameworke Research and teaching 
need not be dissimilar in approach for the two should be complementary. If 
both are encouraged and assistance is given, our colleges will be stronger in 
every respecte 

When we consider the matter of encouraging research and study, we 
inevitably come to the problems of time and finance. In a most visionary 
fashion, I am afraid, I have concluded that, at my institution, enough time 
and money can be saved by the type of consolidation of courses suggested above 
to allow some freedom for research both during the academic year and during 
the summers. And there are numerous opportunities for fellowships for faculty 
members if they are urged to seek them, aided in their applications, and given 
the necessary leaves to take advantage of them. Some colleges are most re= 
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ticent to allow their key people leaves of absence, while others seem to have 
a selective group, varying in competency, who are put forward regularly. 

Also, many of our faculty associates feel that they are not qualified 
for research for they have come to view it in a narrow sense and as though it 
were intended for people with special talents. If they are qualified teachers, 
however, they certainly have qualifications for a consideration of some of the 


problems of today. Evaluative research of the most significant sort can and 


must be done for the welfare of some of those who have gotten so far out in 


isolation or fancy that they are unable to locate thcir base. What are the 
fundamentals of our disciplines? is a question that we need answered from time 
to time and by many peoples 

If this suggestion is acceptable, a task of much importance is that 
of getting our faculties interested in applications for scholarships, in re- 
duction of teaching dispersion (not merely increasing the numbers in classes), 
and in significant researche Further, it is neccessary that we come to some 
means of evaluating the research and study of the man who cannot accomplish 
significant findings in a short time or have them published piece by piece. 
Some of our attempts to help faculties with summer grants, as important as 
such grants are, have unfortunately lcd to narrowness and inconsequential 
findings because of the pressure to show quick results or a title that can be 
italicized. 

I recently had an opportunity to meet with a group of representative 
faculty members from a number of institutions and to talk with them about probs 
lems similar to those with which we are dealing today. They were particularly 
interested in determining how faculty members could have a greater influence 
upon the educational process in their institutions, From their discussion 
came significant points that caused me concern because I had forgotten some of 
my earlicr views. It was clear that many of the faculty representatives felt 
that there were definite blocks in the so-called administrations of our uni- 
versities and that these blocks kept the influence of the faculty from being 
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felte "Policy" was laid down by some mysterious authority that must be con= 
sidered in every act by a faculty member, and this "policy" was of such de= 
termining character that means must be found either to get around it or to 
abolish the administrators -= especially deans and presidents. The latter 
seemed to be the more feasible approach. This leads me to the close of my re- 


markse 


For the record, I think I should spend more of my time in attendance 


at the professional meetings of academicians where I could learn something of 


the intradisciplinary problems that face the members of the faculty at Tulane. 
I am certain that most of us are becoming more and more disassociated from 
those whom it is our business to represent. And yet at times we must pose as 
educational statesmen and inaugurate curricula revisions without more than a 
cursory acquaintance with most of the disciplincs involved. 

It is my conviction that we shall cease to be suspect by our facul- 
ties only when we can demonstrate that we are less interested in the form and 
mechanism of cducation and can manifest an intelligent appreciation of 
scholarly attainment and pedagogical effectiveness in disciplines other than 
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WHAT THE DEAN CAN DSCIDS 


President Howard F. Lowry 
The Colleze of Wooster 


The title of my luncheon remarks today suggest, I fear, a treatise 


on the by-laws, But I assure you I am not discussing rights and prerogatives 


or the nice lines of administrative authority. I wish rather to express my 


own faith in the important and special role the academic deans of colleges 


can have in determining certain issves in higher education, particularly in 


For I believe the dean can really decide these 


the time just ahead of us. 


certain matters if he wants to do so. And he can do it as nobody else in col= 4 


leges and universities can. 


I first wanted to put this whole discussion on a respectable scien= 


tific basis by asking a number of deans what they regarded as their chief end 


This pro= 


-- provided they still knew, at the moment, one end from the other. 


cedure was 211 wrong. wJhen I asked the first dean what he considered his main 


Whereupon I de= 


task, he replied, right off, 'Doing the president's work.! 


cided to drop scientific inquiry altogehter and to trust the soul's invincible 


surmise. At least I now have room to declare the faith that is in me. 


For the dean is surely in clear position to decide much of our 


futuree He is, to be sure, a busy and haunted man, busier and more haunted in 


He has his own set of ine 


most collezss and universities than he ought to be. 


ner conflicts and his own kind of wistfulness, arising often out of the sense 


of his growing alienation from the special ficld of learning that was once his. 


He has sat on too many committees and has had too many questions asked of him. 


He has watched the flash of many temperaments and has seen all the ‘tatters in 


7 our mortal dress.! He knows men for what they are == the ‘glory, jest, and 


riddle of the world.' He has usuclly been too close to his job, deprived of 


the complete sabbatical year that should regularly have been his. And he has 


had to listen to too many speeches by college presidents on the dean's prob» 


lems and opportunities. 
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Even so, his place is s»ecial, and, in a sense, superb. For, despite 


all the duties that accrue to him, he is relatively a clear spirit. He has 


clean responsibility for one thing -- keeping a college a college, when so 


More than any other person he can 


many people want it to be somcthing else. 


see to it that a college tries to impart what Mr. Whitehcad once said it was 


the business of education to impart: ‘an intimate sense for the power of 


ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and for the structure of ideas, together with 


a particular body of knowledge which has peculiar reference to the life of the 


being possessing ite! Hore the dcan is at the center. If a college begins 


losing its mind and its sovl, the dean should be the first to know. He should 


be also the first to conceive the mind and soul 2 college has not yet fully 


acquired. 


It will be 


What is of prime importance, his voice will be heard. 


heard partly because of the position he holds, It will be heard also because 


he has the authority and persuasiveness arising from a general recognition 


that the cean has ono main chore -=— education. 


The president is, in the nature of things, a kind of hydra. He has 


lost the singularity of his head == though not always the peculiarity. Stu= 


dents, faculty, alumni, the general public, and, most important, the trustees, 


have heard him on almost every subjcct, from theology and corporation finance 


to plumbing, valucs, and electric wiring. His life has its high privileges 


and rewards; and ccortainly I know fewer less heartbreaking sights than a cole 


But he is, whether he wants to be 


lege president feeling sorry for himself. 


or not, a much divided and parcelled=out man. 


A dean, on the othcr hand, speaks and acts out of his recognized 


He speaks out of 


specialty -= an acknowledged central concern for education. 


firstehand knowledge of a campus situation as well as out of the general faith 


; he holds. And neorle listen to him because they sense his firstehand author-= 


ity. He can worry trustees about education as almost nobody else can. They 


are used to the president and have long discovered his fallibility on many 
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q lines. But they don't sec the dean so often, nor do they feel so sure of their 


Moreover, they suspect he stays 


own touch in his hich and special province. 


home long cnough to know what he is talking about. Therefore, the dean is in 


He can be the inspired opener 


unique position both to create and to prevente 


of new horizons. And he can be what Walter Bagehot called George III -= with 


Surely the sum total 


a very different intent -- a 'consecrated obstruction,.'! 


of college deans, wisely doing their central task and working together, can 


call the turn of the futures 


Among many possibilities, I would name today three arcas where the 


vote of deans can be decisive. In choosing these I am not unmindful of what 


has been and always will be the staple ofthe dean's task -- the ordering of a 


curriculum, the finding of teachers, the preserving of departmental balances 


with fairness, the prodding of the lazy, the cncouragement of the timid, the 


creative help of the stronge In one university in the South I found not long 


ago a graduate dean who, almost single =handed, out of his quict ability to 


bring out the best in men, had built an academic community of a high order. 


He had a particular sift for spotting the scholarly needs of young teachers 
He could put himself, imaginatively, into 


and for doing something about them. 


disciplines that were not his owne Indeed, the root meaning of the title a 


dean bears still suggests one of his main opnortunitics, Etymologically, he 


is 'the leader of ten,' though he may at times prefer to think of the other 


meaning of a 'dene,' as a valley -= a depressed place through which everything 


flows, A dean's business is now with hundredse Buty if he is wise, he will a 


still be 'the leader of ten.' And, if in a given college year, he has managed 


to bring to the ten right men a new realization of their potentiality as 


teachers and scholars -- if he has fought some of their battles, allayed some 


— of their fears, and freed something of their minds and spirits -- his year is 


a blessed onee 


Such considerations lead us straight into the first areca in which 


This is the area of research and sabbatical lcaves, 


the dean can be decisive. 
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Everybody knows that men and women cannot go on teaching forever out of a 


stock of old knowledge, without refilling old reservoirs. And at least many 


people have become aware that good teaching is hard work -= with a drain on 


nerves and body. As I say, we know all this, But very few do anything much 


about ite By and large, American colleges and universities have cither no 


provision for rescarch leaves or a provision far too inadequate. And this is 


an area where the commitment of dcans can be decisive. 


In my own judgment, any institution, particularly a small college, 


that wants to be fair to its best men, particularly those on permanent tenure, 


will have a program offering sabbaticals at full salary every seventh or 


eighth year, and of offering more strictly 'research! leaves (including leaves 


for creative work) every fift' year at full salary to those who can show causee 


Nothing less than that seems to me adequatc, though much less than that would 


helpe 


As the Dean of our own college and I have tricd to point out ina 


recent report on the srantseineaid program of the Carnc,ic Foundation, some= 


It is becoming crucial to provide summers, or 


thing more is still needed. 


equivalent time, free from teaching for every university and college teacher. — 


"We have allowed the notion to grow up that administrators work on an cleven= 


month schedule, and teachers on a nine, This has been an evil thing in its 


effccte A teacher should be thought of -s holding a twelve=month post, of 


which only nine months are allocated for teaching, two months for scholarly 


And he should be paid ace 


work, and one month «= normally <= for vacatione 


eordinglye! 


Merely raising salarics will not alone solve the teacher's problem, 


unless there be specific provision for this free time for scholarly and creae 


tive work. A real program of research leave costs something = something be- 


It upsets all kinds of 


Sides moneye It is disruptive of normal schedules. 


fixed arrangements, and plays havoc with the status quoe It puts a burden on q 


the dean that would not normally be his. But the game is worth the candle, in 
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terms of the longerange objectives of scholarship and teaching that a dean 


should prizce 


Any provision for research and sabbatical leaves is the easiest pos- 


sible itcm to cut or postpone in a budget. It can be written off as an idceal- 


istic and worthy objective, 'towards which we must ultimately work,! as the 


Such a program draws much lip service and good intention. What 


phrase goeSe. 


it needs is some practical action. It necds to be made a fighting causc. . 


The time to begin an adequate program of rcsearch and sabbatical 


leaves is now. Getting it started is worth almost any measure of real sacri- 


fice and cxtra ecfforte It will usually win faculty support, cven when salary 


scales are lower than they should be. And a dcan who means business can bring 


the trustees and constituents of a college to the point where they can catch 


Certainly no college president can get far with 


the vision of such a program, 


this cause if the dean is not solidly working with him. If the dean cares, 


others are likely to care. And in the long run it is the dean who can best 


secure the item for leaves in a crowded or contested budgete He can sce that 


it is not sacrificed to other demands less worthy and to other causes less 


enduring. 


There is another area where the deans will decide. They will at 


least have to make up their minds, Tor they are going to be called on more 


and more in the days ahead of us to vote on the nature of liberal education. 


One of their first tasks, as I sec it, will be to help all of us keep clear 


the distinction between a 'general' education and a 'liberal' one. For there 


is a growing confusion of these terms and a rising myth that they are one and 


the same thing. With the large enrollments ahead and the resulting pressures 


on everybody, this confusion is likely to be incrceascde 


q Out of 2 commendable effort to cross departmental lines and to make 


the first two years of college more arresting and broadening -= more ‘liberal! 


in a sense <= courses in 'general! education have been introduced for freshmen 


Some of these courses have been first-rate, and we all need 


and sophomores. 
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to attend to them and learn from them. Nevertheless, and without intending to 


do so at all, they have silently encouraged the idea that, for most people, 


two years of college may be all the libcral education to be desired. Under 


such circumstances the four-year college can readily be thought of as existing 


only for future professional students -- the lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 


teachers. There is danger, in crowded times, that the foureycar colleges 


themselves may be tempted to accept this false assumption -= that they are 
That they 


merely coaching schools for the graduate 2nd professioncl colleges. 


should help prepare professionals is, of course, one of their proud functions. 


But proud also is their other function, that of giving to non-professional 


people -=- future business men and future homeemakers == the liberal education 


that fits men and women for 'human work and human lcisure! and responsible 


citizenshipe 


It becomes important, therefore, to realize that 'general' education 


and ‘liberal! education arc not the same. The one may well be, of course, an 


important part of the other. High content and large views of the main areas 


of human interest are a proper portion of libcral study, But they are not all 


of ite Knowing certain plays of Shakespeare in common, certain common scienti-".: 


fic principles, certain common arcas of history, art, literature, music, and - - 


the social sciences will enrich and nourish men and women, It will afford them 


> a uscful community of mind. Sut this 'general! education will not, of itsclf, j 


give them < 'liberal' education. To understand this is critical. f 


Libcral education asks a vergical as well as a horizontal dimension. 


q It believes that method, as well as content, is csscntial., It holds that the 


business of a liberal college is to produce, not educated men, but 'potentially 


educated men,! free to pursue liberal study till the dey they dice Such men q 


know how to tackle new problems, to find out what they need to know, to think ° 


logically and critically, to draw as just conclusions as possible, and to be 


able to state these conclusions as clearly as they can. They know the depth as 


3 well as breadth. And they have been helped to know this because they have 
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ripened in mind and spirit through the high cxpcericnee of having come slowly 


to know one field of learnin;, rather well against a concurrent background of 


other studiese Such people are not produced by a forced march, a quick run 


or by three or four courses, however excellent, in general 


around the track, 


q education. Given the presenteday college freshman as most colleges and uni-= 


; versitics receive him, two years of higher cducation are simply not cnoughe 


Anyone who thinks othcrwise, as Voodrow ‘Jilson said, has just never seen a 


sophomore e 


Ye have a job of sceing to it that young men and young women, and 4 


their parents resist the voices that are trying to deceive them == to deceive 


them into tx belicf that one acquires a liberal cducation by a wave of the 


hand, by going into a quick rut, or by spreading out fast over a broad plain. 


For those who would cnter its membcrs‘ipy 2 college breaks trust if it lowcrs 


Its divine mission is not to swell the 


its sights or suggests an casy aime 


Its mission is rather to raise a standard to 


ranks of the half=cducatcde 


which those who woulc like to try to be wise and just can repair. Its busig . 


To this high 


: ness is to put 'a crown of learning and character above the heads of young men 4 
q and young women to sec if they can grow tall cnough to wear it' -= to do this q 
a with boundless patience and humor and real humility, of course, but to do it i 


with some high concuption of what a liberal cducation has to bee 


concention the dean can lead a faculty and a student body, both in the deci- 
sions he makes and in the daily loyalt.cs he serves. And, may I addy if he y 


really wants to work for liberal education, he will devote some time to the 


guidance and counselling centers on his campus and not turn these over to run 


as they please, divorced from some central idesl of educatione 


About a third area I need a sentence or twoe A dean must be the 


watchdog for free inquiry. What good are research and sabbatical leaves, what 


good are liberal studies, if responsible scholars and teachers are not free to 


follow truth where it leads then? This is the president's job, tooe But he 


needs the constant stimulation and partncrship of a dean to whom free minds 
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really matter, The dean should be the eternal enemy of nervous calculation, 
of label-pasting, of pressure=-groups, of all the noisy tyrannies of our time. 
He must see and help others see the difference between the conspirator and the 


heretic. Only out of such discrimination, only out of such desire to secure 


for other mincs the freedom he wants for his, can he properly go on to serve 


the loyalties to which his heart directs him and the cavses he would make his 


owne 
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DISCUSSION GROUP A 


Leader: Mrs. Esther Raushenbushy Dean Recorder: Oliver H. Bimson, Dean 
Sarah Lawrence College Simpson College 


Consultants: Samucl Me Nabrit, Dean 
Atlanta University 


Margaret Disert, Dean 
Wilson College 


At the beginning of the hour, five important considerations were 


placed before the group by the Chairman: 


4 1. What does the dean know about the faculty that will be helpful 


in his service? 


What should the role of the students be in relation to the 


dean's work? 


What should the cean do about special assignments of faculty 


members? 


What is the role of the dean in encouraging research in 


teaching? 


What is the role of thc dean in curriculum planning and general 


education? 


discussion of the hour took the following course: 


1. Should the dean visit classes? 


Should this be done by the dean or the 


Questions were as follows: 


chairman of the faculty? Is this an infringement of the right of the departe 


ment head? Should the dean visit new faculty members only? Or experienced 


faculty members as well? Dovs the visitation create an artificial situation? 


Someone suggested the use of a tape recorder. Should the use of such a device { 


be discussed with the faculty member? 


Comments on this topic: Surprise visits should not be indulged in, 


If the teacher knows the dean is coming, the dean will sce the teacher only at 


% his beste It would be 2 good thing if all the faculty and students could hear q 
This would depend also on the | 


a presentation of the valuc of this practice. 
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responsibility of the dean for salary and promotion, 


2. Some practices suggested for the imorovement of instruction: 


ae Have a committce on improvement of instructiony who 


would hear comments of students. 


be Faculty members should be cncouraged to take classes 


from collcagucs without credit. 
ce Use of student rating of faculty. 


d. Teaching is the only profession that has any question 


about objective forms of cvaluatione 


Some additional ways of improving instruction: 


ae Orientation of teachers before class visitation. 


be Holding of workshops whcre there could be an exchange 


of information. 


ce Have joint teaching courses by several faculty members, 


Some methods of student evaluation which have proved desirable. 


ae Collect comnents of studentsSe 


be Have students serve on the curriculum committccs 


Ce Have sessions with student groups where students may j 


raise any questions thcy desiree 


It was emphasized that it is more important to oxtablish good relae 


tions between students and faculty that it is to have any particular technique 


for evaluation. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP B 
Leader: Lucile Allen, Dean Recorder: Edwin R. Walker, Dean 
Pennsylvania College for Women Rollins College 


Consultants: Frank E,. Bailey, Dean 
Kenyon College 


E. McClung Fleming, Dean 
Park College 


A, Leland Forrest, Dean 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 


Sister M. Emmanuel, Dean 
College of Saint Teresa 
The discussions of this group centered around five topics: 
I, Faculty participation in the formulation of institutional 
policies: The questions of the group centered around what policies the Face 
ulty should help to formulate and the manner in which the participation should 


be achieved. 


Early in the discussion, the group agreed that there were three 


kinds of participation that should be clearly separated in order to prevent 
confusing the discussion, 
1. On some matters, the Faculty relationship to policy deci- 

sion and administrative function should be purely advisory. 
The success that President or Dean might have in securing 
advice will depend upon the attitudes that make free com= 
munication possible, Matters on which the Faculty should 
advise but not decide included appointment, reappointment, 
dismissal, increases in salary and rank and budget policies, 
There are matters in which responsibility for decision on 
policy can and should be delegated to the Faculty. Chief 
among these are requirements for degrees; institution of 
new departments, courses, and programs of study; academic 


advisement etc. The usual method of carrying out delegated 
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responsibility in these matters is through standing com- 


mittees of the *aculty reporting to the General Faculty for 


votes 


It was the judgment of the grouv that there were a few areas 


in which the Faculty should have specific administrative re- 


sponsibility. The illustration used was the distribution 
of funds for travele 


II. Orientation of New Members of the Faculty: The discussion de- 


veloped the judgment that this was a continuing need for all members of the 
Faculty as well as the new members. Several experiences with two and three 
_day Faculty conferences preceding the opening of the fall torn were reportede 
The group evidenced considerable interest in this methods 
III. Promotion of scholarly activity in the Faculty: Three sugges- 
tions were developed in the discussion that received the general approval of 
the group: 
1. Selecting a few members of the Faculty each year to give 
public lectures reporting research in their respective 


fields, 


2. The adoption of a policy whereby 0% of consulting fees, 


fees for lecturing, income from patents and royalties 
shoulc be turned into a general Faculty fund for use in the 
improvement of opportunities for scholarly activity. 
Recommended that the Executive Committee of the American 
Conference of Academic Deans recommend to the Association 
of American Colleges that it establish as one of the func= 
tions of the office of the Executive Secretary the gathering 
from all sources and distribution to Presidents and Deans 
of member institutions information on fcllowships for fac- 
ulty members, sources for grants-in-aid for research, 
sources for special funds for travel and similar stimuli 


for faculty improvement. 
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IV. Student Evaluation of effectiveness in teaching: There was 
considerable discussion on this point without any common agrcement as to 
methods to be recommended. Several persons reported practices that were re- 


garded as useful on their own campuseSe 
Ve Freedom of thought and expression: There was considerable dis-= 
cussion of the responsibility of the academic dean to encourage members of the 
Faculty to feel free to express themselves as responsible professional people 
in the face of a stifling insistence upon conformity in the general climate of 
opinione The group agreed that this was one of the more serious threats to the 
effectiveness of Liberal Education current todaye They made quite clear that 
they were not discussing the particular problems connected with dealing with 


Congressional Investigating committees but the more subtle and insidious re- 


pression of effective work stemming from fears generated by the forces of con= 


formitye 
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DISCUSSION GROUP C 


Leader: Ivan M, Stone, Dean Recorder: Mary Phlegar Smith, Dean 
Beloit College Hollins College 


Consultants: Reverend Arno Gustin, Dean 1 
St. John's University 


Sherwood R. Mercer, Dean 
Muhlenberg College 


B. R. Brazeal, Dean 
Morehouse College 


About twenty-five deans and one college president gathered in Parlor 


C, the Netherland Plaza Hotel, on Tuesday afternoon, January 12, to discuss 


the papers presented at the morning session of the American Conference of 


Academic Deanse The leader, Dean Ivan Me. Stone of Beloit College, presided. 


The consultants were introduced. 


Dean Stone began by asking for matters which the group wished to dise- 


cuss. The following questions were raised. (1) What can the college do to 


help teachers attend professional meetings? (2) What financial arrangements 


for special needs of the faculty, under faculty sponsorship, are feasible? 


(3) How can the Dean assist the faculty to get the understanding necessary to 


q 
a provide the breadth within the disciplines that Dean Cole spoke about in his 


paper? (4) How many colleges use student rating sheets and how effective are 


4 these? (5) What sort of a counselling program do colleges have? (6) What 


| §=6 is the distinction between liberal arts and general education? (7) What are 


criticisms of curriculum changes induced by the war? 


These questions cover a wide range and Dean Stone suggested that the 


group take up first, certain ones affecting the faculty as members of a pro= 


4 fessional group. Plans of different colleges to encourage faculty to attend 


professional meetings were described. These involve budgeting by the college 


authorities. The handling of the money was dealt with in different ways, but 1 


in the main by the administrative officers; in one college by a faculty com- 


mittee. The expenditure of the money brought up the wisdom of allocating it 
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for persons who were reading papers, or holding office, or whether decisions 
should be made in terms of other standards. If so, what should these bee 

Some members of the group then asked what the faculty bring back from profes- 
sional meetings and how they impart the benefits or the information to other 


faculty members or to their students, 


As a corollary of this question, someone asked what is the effect on 


4 the class work if the faculty are absent. Some members of the group felt that 
the faculty are responsible for their work, that the attendance at professional 
q meetings stimulates their growth and that their absences can be taken care of q 
either by other members of the faculty, by outside work on the part of the 

: students, or other means, A large number of the colleges represented had sys- 

tems whereby faculty report their absences to the Dean or to the administrative 
officers, including also a notation of what is being done in classes. The ef- 

fect on faculty morale of having to report such absences were discussed, and 

a also the effect on student morale if faculty are absent too often. 

q The next main subject to be discussed was student rating sheetse 

j More than half the members of the group had some plan of using student rating 

| sheets to aid in the effectiveness of the teaching. About half of these hold 

the information as confidential between the students and the faculty member. 

| In the others the information is filed in the administrative offices. More 

y people prepare their own blanks than used blanks of other colleges or insti- : 
tutions. The procedures vary, but usually these rating sheets are admin-. 
istered to the whole college, sometimes by the Dean, sometimes by the teachers 
themselves. The sheets when filled out are collected sometimes by the admin- 
istration; sometimes they are left with a disinterested third party like the 

4 Chaplain for the teachers to pick up and use as they choosee The information 
is used, it was said, by the administration to improve the teaching, not for 
hiring end firing. 


Those not using student rating shects were asked how Deans get in- 


formation about the faculty and the quality of instruction. Only a few in the 
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group visit classes, The usual way for Deans to get information is by osmosis. 


The reactions of students, the achievements of students in Graduate Schools, 


the statements of the students as alumnae--all of these are ways of finding 


out the effectiveness of classroom teachinge Requests of students for with= 


drawals from courses give Deans an opportunity to learn about instructions © 


Heads of Departments and Divisional Chairmen also assist in securing informa= 


tion. 


The group then turned to a discussion of special faculty funds for 


faculty needs, such as travel, and researche Not all the colleges had these 


funds, If they are available, should they be administered by a faculty com- 


mittee or by the Dean or other administrating officer? This brought up the 


a basic question of the extent to which administrative dutics should be delegated 


to the faculty. Does this make the faculty happy? If these duites are 


delegated, what is the function of the Dean? 


At this point a new question was injected, namely the way faculty 


In a large majority of colleges represented, com= 


committees are appointed. 


mittees are appointed by the President and/or the Dean. In a few this pro- 


cedure is followed by approval by the faculty which means that nominations 
In only 


one college are committees chosen by a faculty committec or committees. In 


could be made by the faculty from the floor of the faculty meeting. 


most colleges students are members of some faculty committecs, . 


The next general topic was the counselling program, This brought up 


the question of the in service training of faculty to be effective counsellors, 


the use of specialists such as psychologists, psychiatrists, doctors, etce 


The Dean is always a member of the counselling committee, 


Do the faculty want to be counsellors or student adviscrs? In some 


colleges, yes; in some, noe In some colleges the faculty programs are so 


crowded that there is not time for counselling, and it is left to the adminis~ 


trative officers, 
As the meeting was drawing to a close, the question of ways and means 
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of getting students more intercsted in learning was brought upe Are the stu- 


dents in college to learn, for social prestige, to get a husband or wife, to 


learn how to make a living, or for what purpose? If they do not come to cole 


lege because of intellectual curiosity, what can we do? This, of course, is 


the $6 question. There was general agreement that as Deans we do not do 
enough to make clear to the students the importance of fundamental coursese 


We need to convey the objectives and purposes of a liberal arts program to stu- 


dentse We must convince them, but how? One member of the group said we can= 


not sell them until they have had the liberal arts education. This would have 


provoked discussion, the reporter feels sure, but time for adjournment had 


COME « 


In summary, as one reviews the discussion, some of it may seem to 


have veered from the conference topic, How Can the Academic Dean Assist the 


The questions raised, however, were close to the minds and 


College Teacher? 


hearts of the Deans, and propounding questions even if no answer were forth-= 


coming, was salutorye 
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DISCUSSION GROUP D 


Emil Leffler, Dean Recorder: W. Boyd Alexander, Dean 


Leader: 
Albion College Antioch College 


Consultants: Mary J. Pearl, Dean 
Sweet Briar College 


Reverend W. E. O'Donnell, Dean 
St. Thomas College 


I. Relation of Deans to Teaching 
Question: Should a dean even enter a classroom? 


Perhaps because it was the first question raised more time was de= 


voted to this question than to any of the others. 
It was generally agreed that college deans should not act as "class= 


room inspectors." None of the deans present do soe About half do so oecasion= 


ally upon the invitation of the teachers 

While the idea of deans as inspectors is repellent, teachers rec- 
ognize that deans must find and use effective means of evaluating their 
teaching. The first requisite to this end is a friendly and informal relation- 
ship of the dean with both students and faculty. In t.:is way the dean can know 
a great deal of what is going on without going into classrooms very much, If 
he has such a relationship he will hear much directly from the teacher; also he 
will have a pretty clear notion of colleague and student evaluations of the 
teacher as a scholar and teacher, 

A number of suggestions were made: 


1. Faculty Meetings 


Deans have chief responsibility for planning meetings which will 
stimulate good teaching. 


Teachers can be invited to report on courses they are teaching 
and especially on new ideas in methods or organization witich they 


are trying oute 


Faculty members can be invited to report on conferences they have 
attendede 


Afternoon or evening teas at which faculty members read papers, 
especially in teaching, are in vogue at one institution. 
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Other means 


Department heads and more experienced teachers should be en- 
couraged to help the new teachers. 


= More than half of the deans present teach one class and feel that 
a this helps them in their relationship with teachers as well as } 
a keeping them from going stale. a 


Student ratings of teachers are used by six of the colleges, 
Three or four use colleague evaluations but this is confined to 
department heads in all but one college. 


An idea which received general approval, though it is not in use at 


most of the colleges, was the faculty teachers workshop in which teachers get 


together to help each other improve their teaching. This sometimes leads to } 


visitation back.and forth to each others classroomse 


One suggestion which was regarded with a good deal of reserve by most 


of those present was to have a microfilm, now and then alive and connected to 


However, some teachers do record certain 


a tape recorder, in the classroom, 


This idea met with general ap- 


classroom situations for their own later study. 


provale 


II. Grading 


The discussion of this topic was too brief to be definitive, The usual 


It was suggested 


criticisms and justifications of grading systems were made.e 


that classroom grades should be supplemented by comprehensive examinations ad 


ministered by a college agency in order to apply a more objective standard of 


academic achicvemente 


III. Student Participation 


While there was general approval of the shibbolcth a wide spectrum of prac-= | 


tice was indicated within the group of colleges. One college reported elected 


students serving in the top college policy and personnel committees; another 


has parallel faculty and student curriculum committecs; most have students 


serving on student counselling committees; some just consult students from time 


to times 
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IV. Relation of Academic Deans to Counselling 
Question: Do academic deans have jurisdiction over counselling? 

In most of the colleges represented the answer is that they do have 
final authority. A few have it directly or nearly soe In about half a dozen 
the student personnel officer reports to the academic dean. 

The point was made that while the academic and counselling function 
can be organized more or less separately it is imperative that they co-operate 
closely. Some deans and deans of students are co-ordinate but in all cases re- 
ported they must and do work closcly togethcr. 


In small colleges either both functions are combined or the relation- 


ships are very close. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP E 


W. Blair Stewart, Dcan Recorder: Ernest C. Marriner, Dean 


Oberlin College Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 


Leader: 


Consultants: William Dunn, Dean 
Lake Forest College 


Je Huntley Dupre, Dean 
Macalester 


C. R. Wimmer, Dean 
Hamline 

This section showed marked interest in and gave considerable atten-= 
tion to the Special Faculty Fund now opernting at iJabash College. For a brief 
period the section co-opted the services of Dean Trippet of Wabash. When it 
was learned that the Wabash fund was started by a special gift of $75,000, the 
concensus of opinion was that only similar gifts would make the plan possible 
in other colleges, Modification of the basic principle seem, however, to be 
practicable. If such a fund is to be part of the college operating budget, 
its use for faculty rest and relaxation, rather than for scholarly improve- 
ment was questioned. The fundamental principal -- a fund completely in con-= 
trol of the faculty throvgh its own elected committee == was generally com= 
mended, although two speakers questioned the wisdom of administration of de= 
tails, beyond the fixing of policy, by a committee. Dean Trippet insisted, 
however, that full control, including individual awards, by the committee is 
an essential feature of the Wabash plan, 

The section considered faculty participation in college policy, in 
aspects broader than a faculty fund. It was agreed that faculty opinion 
should be considered in such matters as promotion, reappointment which means 
tenure, salary policies, retirement, leave of absence, and attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings. The Oberlin plan of a faculty committee to make recom= 


mendations on individual salaries did not meet with wide approval in the group. 
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The section noted with interest the growth of the cooperative move- 


ment among colleges. Six neighboring institutions in Georgia, under an orig- 


inal grant from the General Education Board, but now financed locally, now 
share in opportunities for visiting scholars and for faculty research. A cen- 
tral board decides which applications shall be accepted, decisions are made on 
individual merit, and there is no attempt to divide the funds equally among 
the six institutions. Four colleges in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area have a 
grant for a cooperative program in area studies, including awards for summer 
study to teachers who will participate in the program. No one of the four 
colleges could do this alonee 

In summary, the chairman emphasized that the section firmly believes 


that faculty participation in policy making is an important morale. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP F 


Leader: Reverend William F. Kelley, Dean Recorder: William Taeusch, Dean 
Creighton University College of Wooster 


Consultants: C,. Scott Porter, Dean 
Amherst College 


Robert He Farber, Dean 
De Pauw University 


There were twenty-seven present at the conference in Room F under 


the leadership of Father William F. Kelley, Se Jey Dean of Creighton University. . 


The first subject proposed was to inquire of Dean Byron Ke Trippet (Wabash) 
This 


about the faculty fund he had mentioned in his speech of the morning. 


fund was begun by a gift of {$75,000 from an alumnus of Wabash who had been on 


the faculty at Columbia, The fund has grown by small amounts to about 


“100,000, The income, or up to 10 per cent of the principal, is allocated by 


a committee of six faculty members rotating and of the dean ex officioe There 


has been remarkable success cspecially when the committee has initiated grants, 


Very few aids are made for professional growth; usually they are made for re= 


laxation or refreshment, such as sending a professor and his wife to New York 


to see plays or even sending a professor and his wife to Europe for the summers 


Dean Frederic W. Ness (Dickinson) asked if the administration at Wabash was 


tempted to substitute this fund for a leave program. Dean Trippet said no, 


that there were other funds available for leaves. 
Father Francis J. Fallon, S. Je, reported a fund at Le Moyne for 


emergencies in the faculty such as illness, 


Father Kelley (Creighton) spoke of their faculty credit union whieh 


could supply money at low intcrest for buying autos, etc. 


Dean Kenneth He Thompson (Berea) spoke of their expenditure of (33500 


to $4000 annually to supply part of the expenses to twenty or twenty-five mem-= 4 


bers of the faculty for summer study. 
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Sabbatical Leaves 


Dean Harry W. Rowe (Bates) said their sabbatical leave system was 


compulsory for professors up to sixty-five years of ages In the main it had q 


a good effect in its purpose to make members more effective teachers. A J 


faculty member has to serve thirteen years to deserve a sabbatical. 


Dean Taeusch spoke of the plan at Wooster to grant a sabbatical leave 


every eighth year or a research leave every fifth year to full or associate 


professors whose applications are validated by a faculty committee. These 


leaves are for the full year at full pay. 


The Obligatory Age Retirement 


A show of hands was taken to determine the obligatory age retirement, 


four for sixty-five years of age, one for sixty-eight, and eleven for seventy. 


: What Can Be Done About Dead Wood? 

4 There was a general idea that dead wood within a department should be 
q chopped out by the department chairman, but there was also acknowledgment that 
q departmental chairmen themselves can go dead. Dean Ce. Scott Porter (Amherst) 

q 


suggested that departments select their own chairmen to prevent getting a dead= 


head for seventeen years. Father Kelley asked how a college can change to ro» 


tating chairmen "with the least blood drawn," and Dean Porter replied that some 


initiative from the faculty is the best solutione There was a good deat of 


variation in the practice of reducing the teaching load of a department chair= 


mane One-fourth of the group indicated that department chairmen regularly ree 


ceive higher salaries than full professors. 


Dean Robert He Farber (De Pauw) emphasized the help that strong de= 


partment chairmen can be in aiding young instructors. He spoke also of their 


committee elected by the faculty for determining appointments and promotions. 


The members of this committee are almost always full professors. De Pauw has : 


no quota on the number in their various ranks, 


Dean J» Elmer Cox (Texas Wesleyan) reported that in his experience 
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the faculty committees are conservative on promotions 


Minimum Time in One Rank 


Dean C. Je Pietenpol (Davidson) spoke of their rule that a faculty 


member without a doctorate cannot be a full professor until five years before : 


his retiremente 


Dean Trippet (Wabash) said that instructors are vanishing in those 


departments where it is difficult to find trained and experienced candidates 


who will be attracted by an instructor's salarye 
Dean Porter (Amherst) spoke of the pressure to change the salary 


scales in departments where economic competition from outside is stronge It 


was pointed out that in cities where men are working for their doctorate it is 


easier to employ instructors because they can work on their degree along with 


their teachings 


Dean Kenneth H. Thompson (Berea) spoke of their tendency to do away 


There was a question 


with ranks and in salary to provide regular increments, 


among other members of the group for fear regular rewards to the less competent 


would discourage the more ables 


What Stimuli are there for Fatigued Faculty Members? 


There was reference to annual rewards for good teaching at the Unie 


versity of Chicago and Grinnell, and reference also to the fact that Wesleyan 


of Connecticut dropped the system of annual rewards because of the ill feeling 


it created in the faculty. 


Dean Thompson (Berea) spoke of their differentiation in salary for 


marriage and for children = $600 extra for married people, $300 extra for each 


child up to three children so long as the children are dependente Davidson ‘ 


College has a similar plan. There were various comments on the troubles such 


Dean Trippet asked 


a system brought about in taxes, in mothers working, etc. 


the question, "Is the need of a faculty man a valid basis for his salary?" 


Our chairman called for specifics to stimulate fatigued faculty. The 
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Dean of Texas School of Technology spolce of their electing members of the fac- 


ulty nominated by their colleagues as research professors for one year with 


One of their men preferred the 


extra salary and reduction in teaching load. 


title of permanent research professor rather than distinguished research pro- 


One can check on the quality of research 


fessor in order not to be lonely. 


The University of 


production more easily than on the quality of teaching. 


Oklahoma has had success in stimulating faculty members to try their wings in 


research and such a system ought to be equally successful for stimulating 


teaching. 


Student evaluation should help the instructor himself because it 


gives an objective evaluation to some degree at least. In one college the 


president asks seniors for the top five teachers as a rough guide in evaluating 


faculty. Father Kelley felt that the Remmers Purdue rating scale was the best 


for faculty members. 


Should Deans Visit Classes? 


To this question there was a predominant No if deans visited classes 


for the direct purpose of evaluation, It was pointed out that a dean's pres= -<: 


ence in class with instructor and students suspicious of his presence therey 


would make the class a diffcrent thing from ordinary and would be an unfair 


teste Dean Trippet spoke of the fact that at his college the faculty sit in 
He felt that 


on each other's courses or several teachers conduct one coursee 


it was quite different if a dean or a president would visit a course and sug- 


4 gested the value of bringing in outside cxaminers. Dean Thompson (Berea) em= 


phasized the fact that a dean ought to have the confidence of his faculty in 


visiting them in their classes. The question was asked, "Should it be a cold 
And Dean Thompson stuck to his guns in emphasizing 


surprise or announced?" 


A solution to this general problem was sug= 


that it should be at any time, 


gested in a system whereby instructors invite the dean to come in for special 


occasionse 
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A general feeling prevailed that groups of about thirty could promote 
more lively discussion than larger groups. Some of us were surprised that an 


arbitrarily selected group like this could work so well spontaneously; we have 


to praise Dean Kille for his courage in trying out so despotic a scheme. Much 


of the credit for the success of this group, of course, zoecs to the leader 
Father Kelleye 

There was remarkable reassurance in our realizing that many of our 
deans' problems secm to be universale There were also specific solutions to 


problems suggested that ought to make our burdens lighter. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP J 


Leader: Mcrrill R. Patterson, Dean Recorder: Karl D. Hartzell, Dean 
Marictta College Cornell College 


Consultant: Frank Ge Lankard, Dean 
BaldwineJallace College 


Questions discussed in Group Je 


1) General Education: The Southern Dean's Conference gave its stamp of ap-= 
provale Dean Cole's talk, Tuesday morning, anpearcd to call it in ques= 
tion. ‘shere dows this discussion group stand on the matter? 

What is the most difficult problem you face as a dean in dealing with your 
faculty? 

3) Is there general agreement 2t your institution as to the number of hours 
that constitutes a full-time load? 

h) How do you cvaluate a faculty member's teaching? 

Fullest discussion was on 1) and h). 

Discussion in Group Je 


1) General Education: 


A study at ‘/illiam and Mary indicated three approachcs to the probe 


lem of general cducation were most cormon: 
a) The usual distribution requirements among the introductory depart= 
mental courses, 
b) A few rigid interdenartnecntal courscs--a core curriculum, 
c) The Harvard type of general cducation courses on all levels from 
which the student was required to sclect 2 ccortcin number. 
Reference was also made to the Wooster program of goneral education 
in the first two years followed by specialization in the last two, 
The problem for some scemcd to be to implement the conslusions of a 
Study favorable to a group of intcrdcpartmental courses on the clemontary 
level in a college which is organized regidly on a devartmental basis. 
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Because: 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


The faculty is not always trainec to give the new type of course, 


There may be some hostility to brealcing departmental lines, 


It must be done without hurting morale, 


If you have general education courses in the first two years, how do 


you handle the danger of too late specialization for graduate work. 


There were many examples of shifting around in this area of general 


education indicating considerable ferment in faculty thinking. One case is 
q Baldwin-Jallace which has put in a few basic courses in Sociology, Philosophy, 
7 Economics, and the Philosophy of Religion as a result of its faculty sutdy of 
q the curriculum. Nothing radical. It is contemplating a course in citizenship, 


but wondering whether this is not really a by-product of the total educational 


rocess. Such a course, as are many others, is "so denendent upon the type of 
p x 


teacher (background)." 


Generally speaking it was agreed that the humanities are the easiest 


to integrate, the social sciences next, provided superficialities can be 


Columbia reported to have 


avoided, and the sciences last and quite difficult. 


at last secured approval in principle for a gencral scicnce program. There 


was general agreement that problems courses or courses in literary criticism 


required more background than most freshmen possesscde 


lh.) How do you evaluate a faculty member's teaching? 


Discussion began by general agreement that most did not visit classes. 


However, considerable weight was given to student opinion (25%) at Ohio Wes- 


leyan where students on the Dean's list were invited to come in and talk. Oc- 


casionally a class list was used if a specially tough case had to be settled. 


A questionnaire on two sides of one sheet was used normally at Ohio Wesleyan, 


and filled out anonymously. Oncethird of one sice was about the individual's 


filling out the questionnaire; his rank in high school and college, the sub= 


Three essay questions were required: 


jects he liked best and least, 


a) My greatest satisfaction since coming to (0-6 ‘Je) 


b) My ercatest disappointments since coming to (0. We) 
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c) If you were free to correct your disappointments, what would you do? 
Also, the student was asked, "In furtherance of a continuous study 
of good teaching, name the instructors you had this last year and then select 4 
those you believe to have been better than average teachers. Give one to five : 


reasons for your belief. Without indicating names, give examples of poor 


J teaching."' The Dean then ran correlations on the basis of the potential num- 
j ber of times a teacher could have been praised and was or was not. 

q There were numerous other practices. One department chairman 

7 analyzed his teachers every yeare He might encourage joint teaching to secure 
q his colleague's appraisal. One Assistant Dean visits all faculty, especially 
4 the new staff, at least once a year. This was regarded as a good supplement 
to the students! ratings of which some faculty profess to be contemptuous. 

At another college, rating is in the hands of a faculty personnel 
committee of seven, headed by the Dean as ex-officio chairman. Three were - 
q elected, and four appointed by the President and the Dean. They use a seven= 

point rating sheet of which teaching ability is only one point. The question 
i was raised in connection with class visitation, whether one gets a typical 
performance from the instructor when a visitor is present. Do you get nervous- 
a ness or stimulus? Also, in evaluation should not the Dean be of help where 
| possible? Are you evaluating to catch or improve a man? The use by teachers 
of printed evaluation sheets in the classroom which the Dean saw only if the 
professor showed them to him, was also cited. Generally it was observed that 
students are kind. Sometimes whole departments have been rated by an outside 
g agency, and then compared with each other on a departmental rather than an 
& 


individual basis. 


Aside from the discussion of these two questions, there was a de= 


sultory discussion of the one most "difficult" problem which seemed to center 


around grading, and the acceptance by the faculty of responsibility for coun- 


selling, grades, and attendance. A fourth question on the nature and extent 


of a full-time teaching load was rather extensively discussed, but with few 


original contributions, 72 


DISCUSSION GROUP L 


Recorder: Luther Stalnaker, Dean 


Leader: Kenneth H. McFall, Dean 
Drake University 


Bowling Green State University 


Consultants: Eric H. Faigle, Dean 
Syracuse University 


William H. Coleman, Dean 
Bucknell University 


Ottis H. Rechard, Dean 
University of \lyoming 


Eldon L. Johnson, Dean 
University of Oregon 


The group consisted of representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges on 


university campuses, and especially universities of medium or large size. 


There were about 23 members presente 


The discussion might be subsumed under two major heads: 


1) the direct relationship of the dean and the faculty, with implied responsi- 


oe 


bilities of the dean in facilitating faculty effectiveness; 


2) the function of the dean in generally helping to develop an environment 


favorable to learning in the student body. 


The Dean and the Faculty 
It was generally agreed that the relationship between the dean and 


the faculty should be kept as informal as possible, although there was a ques-= 


4 


tion as to how great should be the intimacy between the dean and any faculty 


memberse Actual contacts and associations should be maintained on as natural 


a basis as possible. It was a foregone conclusion that, in any event, the 


dean's chief obligation was to be helpful. 

The natural occasions for association and contact would be a con- 
ference with members of departments when a headship is coming up; meeting with 
colleagues who are potentially up for tenure, promotion, etc.; and soliciting 
faculty member's advice on bona fide problems. 

There was considerable discussion on official procedures that might 
Divisional meetings 


make for helpful relations between the dean and faculty. 
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of the faculty, at which the dean would be present and active, if not actually 


presiding, were successfully maintained at a number of institutions. There 


was a variable practice reported as to general faculty mectings. Some insti- q 


tutions try to maintain the pervasive relationship trough the instrumentality 


Such committees, in a number of instances, 


of a faculty advisory committee. 


take the initiative in raising questions, propounding problems, and recommend- 


A number of the larger institutions attempted to fill the de-= 


ing solutions. 


ficiency occasioned by having no general faculty meetings by circulating a 


The challenging question was raised, however, as to how, 


faculty newslettcr. 


especially in large institutions, a cohesion of aims could be maintained with- 


It was the concensus 


out something comparable to the general faculty meeting. 


that such cohesion of aims should, at all costs, be achieved, There was a 


general sentiment that faculty meetings should be encouraged, especially on 


major policy decisions, The budget was considered as a focus at which con- 


Some 


structive relations between dean and faculty mizht well be maintained. 


institutions allocate to cach department a non-specific budget, and then trust 


the department to spend the funds at its discretion. At this point, the ques-= 


tion was raised as to why the departments should not participate in budgct- 


building as well, as is done in one or two of the institutions represented. 


Constructive dean=faculty relationships were thought to be promoted 


further by the dean's attendance at colloquia, faculty clubs, and the like. 


Also, it was held thet faculty orientation sessions at the beginning of the 


academic year, at appropriate weekends, or in so-called retreats, would be 


effective. 


There are certain "fringe" benefits in whose procurement the dean 


might well be instrumental, which benefits would include health services, ex- 


penses for attending professional meetings, faculty housing, and the like, 


Cutting across a number of the above considerations was the matter 


of research as affecting teaching, faculty morale, and prestige. Obviously, 


the function of the dean would be to make provision as far as practicable for 
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worthy rescarch and publication projects; and, in conjunction with this, to 
urcse upon administrations sabbatical leaves, which might very well be devoted 
to faculty improvement, cspecially along the lines of research and publicatione 
There was decried the temptation to give too many courses, many of which might 
be unnecessary duplications and, thus, to deprive the faculty of time for other 
activities, such as research and similar scelf-improvemente Some persons pres= 
ent held that the curriculum committee should have not only the power of recom- 
mendation, but that there might very well be such committees (esnecially all- 
university committees) with décision-power in preventing unnecessary duplica- 
tion of courses. A further device recommended was that of alternating courses 
so as to provide more time for research. It was felt by a number of the group 
that the dean might be in a better position to appreciate the relative problems 
between research and teaching if he taught a course or so. It was interesting 
to note that a poll of the 23 persons present revealed that only two or three 


actually did any teaching at all. 


The Dean's Function in the Development of an Environment Favorable to Learning 


The group felt that the dean, on behalf of both faculty and students, 
should have a voice in the admissions policy. In considering the criteria that 
might govern the admissions policy, it was observed that scholarship should not 
be the only rule of measuremente In a democracy, there might well be a broad-= 
ened base of opportunity in higher education by virtue of the necessity for a 
broadened base of responsibility. Accordingly, a willingness to learn should 
be a criterion, justas well as should th>t of potential academic achievement. 
Rather than employing the device of sesregation on behalf of superior students _ 
in this matter of developing a learning environment, it was urged that ways 
and means be developed for giving needed attention to superior students, while 
the average student was, at the same time, stimulated to his capacity. In the 


matter of pre-admissions contacts, publicity, etc., the group insisted that the 


academic program and its significance should be stressed above the social and 


extra-curricular in general. 
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The group recognized that there is a very serious and increasingly 
aggravated problem involved in the extra-curricular, or that which sometimes 
is called the co-curricular program, to the extent that personnel of adminis« 
trative staffs and coscurricular programs tend to be the tails that wag the 
doge The group did not mean to minimize the value of these, but it did feel 
that they tend to short-circuit that which ought to be the primary value for 
the students; namely, the insights they would obtain through the curriculum 
and guidance of teachers coincident with the curriculum. So there was the 
query as to whether faculties might have any control at all over these factors, 
The upshot of this was that the deans and faculties should urge administrations 
to prevent the prestige of administrative personnel over that of the teaching 
and academic deans! staffs. In general, there should be a concerted attempt 
on the part of all college and university staffs to create a climate of opinion 
that would make it "smart" to be intellectual. This should involve a better 
coordination between administrative personnel and academic staffs. In larger 
institutions, this might be achieved through a coordinating committee which 


would meet periodically. There also should be reciprocal reports from per- 


sonnel offices and academic deans! offices as students! problems are involved. 


An awareness of tension, as it might obtain in the experience of individual 
students, student groups, or in student bodies, might well help to obviate such 
deterrents for academic achievement. It also should be recognized that tensions 
among faculty might be sensed or inadvertently carried into the consciousness 
of students, and that they might, thus, be prevented from maximum achievement. 
It was further held that the climate of scholarship should be a con= 
cern, not only within the liberal arts colleges on a university campus, but 
also within all colleges on a given campus. To this end, there should be 
worked out improved intra-adjustments on the campus, especially in the matter 
of transfer students from college to college, so there might not be shopping 
around for easier programs. Similar principles should obtain, of course, for 


inter-college transfers, the adjustments of credits, and the like. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP JR 
Leader: Lloyd S, Woodburne, Dean Recorder: Victor A. Rapport, Dean 
University of Washington Wayne University 


Consultants: W. W. McDiarmid, Dean 
University of Minnesota 


William E, Alderman, Dean 
Miami University 


The session opened with discussion of faculty participation in cole. 


lege (and university) policy making. Varying degrees of participation were 
reported, with, in general, what was considered significant opportunity for 
the faculty to make its voice felt. In several instances, reports indicated 
opportunity for faculty representatives to meet with trustees of their insti- 
tutionse 

Stress was laid on the essentiality of two-way communication between 
faculty and administrative officers. In numerous cases throughout later dise- 
cussion, the group returned to the importance of this point for high faculty 
morale 

The question was raised of the distinction between administrative 
decision and policy decision. It was agreed that while problems constantly 
arise as to whether a certain action is administrative or policy, the faculty 
is usually satisfied if it retains the ability to question an "administrative 
decision" and thus bring it into the realm of "policy decision." 

The limits (should there be any?) to faculty participation were dis- 
cussed. It was felt that where faculty has a large share in college budget 
decision, much participation can be expected. The question of log-rolling 
came in here (as in other places). Finally, one participant expressed the 
conviction that less log-rolling will occur if the faculty reaches its deci- 
Sion in, ieee, has its participation limited to, small deliberative groups 
rather than having all matters decided in full meeting with all faculty 


presente 
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Emphasis was placed on the responsibility of the dean for not bur- 
dening the faculty member with too many committee assignments, This involves 
departmental, college, and university committces; the dean must be aware of 


the total load which any faculty member carrics. 


Where a logerolling decision has been reached through the democratic 


operation of faculty participation, the dean must "take the heat" of an un- 


popular reversal of such a decision. This action, on his part, ultimatcly 


contributes to a heightening of faculty morale since faculty members, in open 
meeting, are often reluctant to oppose a basically unsound proposal and look 
to the dean for this type of decision. 

Many members of group gave cxamples of faculty participation on their 


campus and the way this contributed to faculty morale. 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MUETING 


AM RICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


Netherland Plaza Hotcl 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The annual business mecting of the American Conference of Academic 


Deans was called to order at 4:15 pem. on January 12, 195 by the Chairman, 


Dean Frank R, Kille. 


The minutes of the last meeting were approved as distributed in the 


Proceedings of 1953. 


The secretary reported that 227 people had registered during the 


morning, that 297 had signed up for participation in the afternoon discussion 


Ohio tonped the list of statcs 


groups, and that lunch had been served to 17h. 


in the number of deans present, twentyenine having registered for the full 


mectings 


The Treasurer's Iteport was read by Dean Eldon Le. Johnson and was ac» 


cepted. The Chairman announced that the Executive Committee had voted against 


recommending an increase in ducSe He mentioncd, however, that the budget of 


_ the conference operates with no margin whatsoever and that much of the expense 


is carried by the individuals holdin: office or by their institutions. 


Dean Victor A, Rapport presented the report from the Committee on 


' Pre-profcssional Education, which is attached to these minutes and which was 


F accepted by a vote of the conference. 


The report of the Nominating Committee, which is attached, was pre= 


» sented by the chairman, Dean Charles R, Wimmer, and was unanimously accepteds 


Kille then expressed thanks to all members of committees and 


) officers of the conference who had worked to make this mecting so successful, 


/ and finally expressed gratitude to the speakers who had participated in the 


program. He then presented the new Chairman, Dean William E, Alderman, who 


4q took the gavel at that point. Dcan Alderman requested that any suggestions 
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for the program or conduct of next year's conference be sent to him throughout 


the yeare 


The meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 
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AMERICAN CONFSRENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


TREASURER tS rePORTt 
January 6, 195) 
BALANCE ON HAND January 65 1953 @ e @ © © © $232.55 
RECEIPTS (January 6, 1953 = January 6, 195): 
Dues for 1953 collected at Conference .. » » $216.00 (103) 
Dues for 1953 collected during the year... 108.00 (5h) 
Total dues collected for 1953 . « 
Cash collected for 97 luncheon tickets (@ 3.50) 339.50 
at the Annual Conference, January 1953 66350 
DISBURSTENTS (January 6, 1953 = January 6, 195) 
Dinner for the Executive Committee (Janucry 1953). « « 20.60 
Luncheon for 99 (including 2 complimentary tickets) 
@ 3.00 (January 1953) @ 2309.05 
Check i/17 to O. He Rechard for cards and postase . . 27200 
Check #18 to Jrown University for printing programs. . 60.10 
Check #1 to Brown University for 218 copies of 
253266 
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a Respectfully submitted, 
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Eldon L. Johnson 
Treasurer 
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Report of the Committee on Pre-professional Education 


Increasing emphasis has been manifested in many places, during the 


past year, on the importance and value of broader liberal education. This em- 


phasis has come from many of the professions as well as from business and in- 
dustry. It presents to the liberal arts colleges a challenge -- a challenge 
to provide the kind of truly liberalizing education these people hold to be so 
necessary. 

Two reports have been made since our last meeting waich are an es- 
sential part of your reading. Your Committee on Pre-professional Education 
urges each of you to read the Severinghaus=Carman-Cadbury just published 


volume Preparation for Medical Education in the Liberal Arts College and also 


the Report on Pre-legal Education printed by the Association of American Law 


Schools in the October 1953 issue of the Association of American Colleges 


Bulletin. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Victor Ae Rapport 
Chairman 
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Report of Nominating Committee 


q Dean William E, Alderman 
a Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


For Vice-Chairman Dean Byron K. Trippet 
Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


For Executive Committee 


h year term Dean Lloyd S. Woodburne 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Committee on Nominations 


Mary Phleger Smith, Dean Reverend William F, Kelley, Dean 
Hollins College Creighton University 
Hollins College, Virginia Omaha, Nebraska 


q Samuel M. Nabrit, Dean Merrill R. Pattersony Dean 
dl Atlanta University Marietta College 
q Atlanta, Georgia Marietta, Ohio 


Charles Re Wimmer, Dean 
; Hamline University 
q Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMIITTEE 
AMERICAN CONTERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
Jonuary 11, 195), 


The Executive Committce of the American Conference of Academic Deans 
met at the Netherland Plaza Hotel at 4:00 peme on January 11, 195) with Dean 
Frank R, Kille, the chairman, presiding. 

An informal discussion of the plans for the meeting of the confer= 
ence the next day was the main order of business. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed at the meeting scheduled for the evening of January 11 of all those pare 
ticipating in the prosram was explained by Dean Kille, who also went into dce= 
tail about plans for rersistration, »rocedure for the sclling of tickets, and 
for the division into small discussion groups. Dean Kille called the attcn- 
tion of the members of the fxecutive Committec to the importance of press rela-= 
tions and askec for full cooperation on this pointe 

Dean Kille also brought up the matter of dues and the close finane= 
cial margin upon which the conference operctes. It was the decision of the 


Executive Committce not to recommend any change in the ducs for the coming 


year, because it was fclt that the small group attending the mceting in Los 


Angeles had resulted in ean unusually small income for 1953. It was pronosed 
that this matter be reconsidered by the Mxccutive Committce in 1955, 

It was moved by Dean Alderman, seconded by Dean Rechard, and passed 
by the committee that the Committce on Presprofessional “ducation be disbanded 
unless the Association of .imerican Colleges requested that it be continucd, 


The mecting was adjourned for dinnore 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 
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MINUT=S OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE O.° ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 12, 195) 


The Executive Committee of the American Conference of Academic Deans 


met at :50 peme immediately following the business meeting of the Conference 


on January 12. 


A formal proposal from the Nominating Committee to the effect that 


the succession of the vice-chairman to the chairmanship be made an official 


procedure was considered by the committee and unanimously approved to become 


effective in 1955. A second sugzestion from the Nominating Committee that the 


Executive Committee be enlarged in order to include a larger regional repre= 


sentation was voted down. 


It was the opinion 


The matter of next year's program was discussede 


of the committee that this year's program had been unusually successful and 


that the proccdure used should be followed again insofar as possible. It was 


moved by Dean Kille, seconded by Dean Trippet, and passed by the committee 


that the Program Committee need not necessarily be made up from members of the 


Executive Committeee 


, The chairman reminded members of the group that it was the policy of i 


the Executive Committee to send copies of all lctters exchanged between mem- 


bers to all mombers of the committce. 


The chairman asked for suggestions for speakers for the 1955 meeting 


-- particularly for the speaker at the luncheon where it is becoming tradi- 


q tional to invite = college presidente The following names were suggested: 


President Jriston of Brown University, President Chalmers of Kenyon College, 


President Griswold of Yale University, and President Butterfield of Wesleyan. 


Dean Kille emphasized his belief that the mesting of all discussion 


leaders with the speakers on the night preceding the Conference was a most im- . 


portant clement in the success of the 1954 mectinge ‘Dean Brazeal expressed 


the hope that the early meeting of the Executive Committee be continuede Dean 
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Trippct stated that the meeting of the three morning speakers in Chicago be- 


fore the preparation of their speeches had becn extremely important and help- 


ful to each speaker in avoiding overlapping and in the coordination of the 


programe 


The chairman then asked for suggestions for the subject of the pro-= 


gram for 1955. The following suggestions were made: 


Consideration of the Coming Flood of Students 


and Means of Preparation for Same 


The Role of the Dean in the Intellectual 


Stimulation of Students 


The Problem of Identifying Able Prospective 


College Teachers 


The Potential or Real Conflict in Philosophy 


or Policy Between Personnel and Guidance 


Offices and the Office of the Academic Dean 


The Preparation of Secondary School Teachers 


The meeting was adjourned at 5:30 peme 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 
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REGISTRATION = JANUARY 195) 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


ALABAMA 


Athens College 
Athens 


Spring Hill College 
Mobile 


Talladega College 
Talladega 


University of Alabama 
University 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona 
Tuscon 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical 
& Normal College 
Pine Bluff 


CALIFORNIA 


College of the Holy Names 
Oakland 


Stanford University 
Stanford 


' University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College 
New Haven 


Fairfield University 
Fairfield 


Yale College 
New Haven 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American Association of 
University Women 
Washington 
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Perry Bs James 
President 


Andrew C. Smith 
President 


James 0. Hopson 
Acting Dean 


Marten ten Hoor 
Dean 


Francis A, Roy 
Dean, Liberal Arts 


Je Le Wilson 
Dean 


Sister M. Francis Raphael 
President 


Lyle E. Cook 
Associate General Secretary 


Reverend Herman Je 
President 


Hauck, Se de 


Sister Francis De Sales 
Dean 


Reverend William J. Healy, Se Je 
Dean 


Ae R. Bellinger 
Acting Dean 


Fleanor F. Dolan 
Higher Education Associate 
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Georgetown University 
Washington 


Georgetown University 
Washington 


Trinity College 
Washington 


FLORIDA 


Florida Normal and Industrial 
College 
St. Augustine 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


Rollins College 
Winter Park 


University of Miami 
Coral Gables 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College 
Decatur 


Atlanta University 
Atlanta 


Morehouse College 
Atlanta 


Morris Brown College 
Atlanta 


Shorter College 
Rome 


ILLINOIS 


Bradley University 
Peoria 


De Paul University 
Chicago 


Greenville College 
Greenville 


Illinois College 
Jacksonville 


Illinois Jesleoyan University 
Bloomington 


Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest 


Bee 


Brian A. McGrath 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Le R. McHugh 
Assistant Dean 


Sister Columba 
Vice President 


Charles E,. Price 
Dean 


Charles S, Davis 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Edwin R. Walker 
Dean 


Es Morton Miller 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Se Ge Stukes 
Dean of Faculty 


Se M. Nabrit 
Dean, Graduate School 


Be Re Brazeal 
Academic Dean 


Albert N. Whiting 
Dean 


Edwin S. Gaustad 
Dean 


E. Sipply 
Dean 


Reverend T. J. Wangler 
Dean 


George T. Tade 
Acting Dean 


Ernest G, Hildner, Jre 
Dean 


William T, Beadles 
Dean 


William L. Dunn 
Vice President and Dean 
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W. S. Dysinger 
Dean 


MacMurray College 
Jacksonville 


McKendree College W. N. Grandy 
Lebanon Dean 


Monmouth College Hugh R. Beveridge 
Monmouth Dean 


Mundelein College Sister Mary Bernarda, B. Ve M. 
Chicago Dean 


Northwestern Simeon E. Leland 
Evan ston Dean 


ql Olivet Nazarene Willis E, Snowbarger 
Kankakee Dean 


Mary V. Bragmton 


Rockford College 
Academic Dean 


Rockford 


ig Rosary College Sister M. Fredericusy O. Pe 
5. River Forest Dean 


Saint Xavier College Sistcr M. Josetta 
Chicago Dean 


Southern Illinois University T. We Abbott 
i Carbondale Dean, Arts and Sciences 


University of Illinois G. E. Moore 
Urbana Associate Doan, Liberal Arts 4 


University of Illinois John C. Bailar, Jre 
Urbana Chairman, Executive Committee 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


INDIANA 


Russell Olt 
Dean 


Anderson College 
Anderson 


Butler University Paul A. Cundiff 
Indianapolis Dean 


Depauw University Robert He Farber 
Greencastle Dean 


Earlham College Thomas E, Jones 
Richmond President 


David E, Henley 
Dean 


Earlham College 
Richmond 


Je Ge Moore 
Dean 


Franklin Collese 
Franklin 


Ee Mowbray Tate 
Dean 


Hanover College 
Hanover 
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Huntington College 
Huntington 


Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Manchester College 
North Manchester 


Purdue University 
Lafayette 


Saint Joseph's College 
Collegeville 


Saint Mary's College 
Notre Dame 


Taylor University 
Upland 


Wabash College 
Crawfordsville 


Coe College 
Cedar Rapids 


Cornell College 
Mite Vernon 


Drake University 
Des Moines 


Simpson College 
Indianola 


State University of Iowa 
Iowa City 


University of Dubuque 
Dubuque 


Wartburg College 
Waverly 


KANSAS 


Friends University 
Wichita 


Ottawa University 
Ottawa 


KENTUCKY 


Bellarmine College 
Louisville 


Wilford P. Musgrave 
Dean 


Frank T, Gucker, Jre 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Earl S, Garver 
Dean 


W. Le Ayres 
Dean 


Reverend Walter Pax 
Dean 


Sister M. Anastasia 
Dean 


Milo A. Rediger 
Dean of Faculty 


Byron Ke Trippet 
Dean 


Richard B, Hudson 
Dean 


Karl D. Hartwell 
Dean 


Luther W. Stalnaker 
Dean 


Oliver He Bimson 
Dean 


Dewey Be Stuit 
Dean, Liberal Arts 


Leo L. Nussbaum 
Dean 


Alfred E, Haefner 
Dean of Faculty 


Wendell E. Hadley 
Academic Dean 


Andrew B. Martin 
President 


Alfred F. Horrigan 
President 
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KENTUCKY (continued) 


Berea College Kenneth He Thompson 
Berea Associate Dean 


Dre He Be Smith 
Dean 


Union College 
Barbourville 


Je Je Oppenheimer 


University of Louisville 
Dean 


Louisville 


q Villa Madonna College Sister M. Irmina 
4 Covington Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Loyola University Reverend E. A. Doyle, Se. Je. 
: New Orleans Dean 


Newcomb College Je Re Hubbard 
New Orleans Dean 


Sister M, Alexaidia, O. Pe 


Saint Mary Dominican 
Dean 


New Orleans 


Tulane University Fred Ce Cole 
New Orleans Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Xavier University of Louisiana Sister M. Helene 
New Orleans Dean 


MAINE 


a Bates College Harry W.. Rowe 
i Lewiston Dean of Faculty 


Colby College Ernest C. Narriner 
Waterville Dean of Faculty 


| MARYLAND 

4 College of Notre Dame of Sister Bridget Marie 
q Maryland Dean 


Baltimore 


Hood College Wayne C. Neely 


q Trederick Professor of Sociology 

: Loyola College Reverend Robert Le Hoggson 
q Baltimore Academic Vice President 

q 

q Mount Saint Agnes College Sister M, Xavier, RSM 

q Mount Washington Dean 

MASSACHUSETTS 

4 Amherst College C. Scott Porter 

q Amherst Dean 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


Eastern Nazarene College Bertha Munro 
Wolleston Academic Dean 


Merrimack College Reverend V. A. McQuade 
Andover President 


4 Newton College of the Mother Me He Quinlan 
Sacred Heart Dean of Studies 


Newton 


Newton College of the Mother Eleanor S. Kenny 
Sacred Heart President 
Newton 


Northeastern University Wilfred Lake 
Boctcn Dean 


MICHIGAN 


Albion College — Emil Leffler 
Albion Dean 


William J. McKeefery 
Dean 


Alma College 
Alma 


Mercy College Sister Mary Lucille 
Detroit President 


Mercy College Sister Mary Justine 
Detroit Dean 


Milton E. Muelder 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing 


4 Nazareth College Sister Marie Arthur, SeSeJd. 
Nazareth Dean, Registrar 


James Newcomber 
Dean 


Olivet College 
Olivet 


University of Detroit J. Barry Dwyer, Sed. 
Detroit Dean, Arts and Sciences 


B. De. Thuma 


University of Michigan 
Associate Dean 


Ann Arbor 


Wayne University Victor A. Rapport 
Detroit Dean 


MINNESOTA 


Carleton College Frank R,. Kille 
Northfield Dean 


The College of Saint Catherine Sister Antonina 
Saint Paul President 


The College of Saint Catherine Sister Barbara Ann { 
Saint Paul Treasurer q 
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MINNESOTA (continued) 


College of Saint Teresa Sister Me Fmmanucl 
Winona Dean 


College of Saint Thomas We Es. O'Donnell 
Saint Paul Dean 


Hamline University Charles Re Wimmer 
Saint Paul Dean 


Macalester College Huntley Dupre 
Saint Paul Dean 


Saint John's University Arno Gustin 
Collegeville Dean 


Saint Mary's College Brother Julius, FeSeCe 
Winona Dean 


Saint Olaf College Orin M. Lofthus 
Northfield Dean 


Ee We McDiamond 
Dean of Science, Lit. and Art 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Southern College Re A. McLemore 
Hattiesburg Dean 


MISSOURI 


Maryville College of the Mother iM. Wilkins 
Sacred Heart Dean 
St. Louis 


E. McClung Fleming 
Dean 


Park College 
Parkville 


Reverend Js Goughy Sede 
Dean 


Rockhurst College 
Kansas City 


4 Webster College Sister Rose Maureen 
Webster Groves Dean 


Homer Le Knight 
Dean 


Westminster College 
Fulton 


William Jewell College Frank G,. Edson 
Liberty Dean 4 


MONTANA 


Reverend S,. Ce Beausoleil 
Dean 


4 Carroll College 
q Helena 


NEBRASKA 


College of Saint Mary Sister Mary Rosalin q 
Omaha Dean 7 
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NEBRASKA (continued) 


Creighton University William Kelley, Sede 
Omaha Dean of College 


Duchesne College Mother Vera Rogers ’ 
Omaha Dean q 


Omaha President 


Duchesne College Mother M. Downey 4 
q 


Nebraska Wesleyan University A. Leland Forrest 4 
Lincoln Dean q 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mount Saint Mary College 


Sister Mauritia 


| Hooksett President ¥ 
q Mount Saint Mary College Sister M. Magdalen ; ql 
Hooksett Dean 


Saint Anselm's College Reverend Bernard Ge Holmes 
Manchester Dean 


NEW JERSEY 


Drew University Raymond Ae Withey, Jre 
Madison Dean 


Educational Testing Service Re He Sullivan 4 

, Princeton Executive Vice President q 

Newark College of Engineering William Hazell 
Newark Dean a 
4 Rutgers University Herbert P. Woodward 4 
4 Newark Dean 7 
Saint Peter's College Rdward F. Clark, SeJe q 
Jersey City Dean q 


NEW YORK 


§ College of Saint Rose Sister Catherine Francis 
q Albany President 


Hofstra College Marcus Ce Old q 
a Hampstead Dean of Faculty ; 


= 


4 Jesuit Educational Association Reverend Je Ce Glose : 
New York Regional Director 


Reverend I. Je Fallon, Sede 
Dean 


LeMoyne College 
Syracuse 


Manhattan College Brother Gregory, F.5.C. 
New York Dean, Arts and Sciences 
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NEW YORK (continued) 


Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart 
New York 


Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart 
New York 


New York University 
New York 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse 


U. S. Military Academy 
West Point 


Yeshiva College 
New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Catawba College 
Salisbury 


Davidson College 
Davidson 


Duke University 
Durham 


Duke University 
Durham 


Meredith College 
Raleigh 


North Carolina College 
Durham 


Queens College 
Charlotte 


Woman's C. of U. of 
North Carolina 
Greensboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College 
Jamestown 


Antioch College 
Yellow Springs 


Mother E. O'Byrne 
President 


Mother E, Cavanagh 
Dean 


Frank He McCloskey 
Associate Dean 


Esther Raushenbush 
Dean 


Eric H. Faigle 
Dean 


Lte Cole Ce Ee Covell 
Assistant to Dean 


Simeon Le Guterman 
Dean 


De Ce Dearborn 
Dean 


Ce Je Pietenpol 
Dean 


J. Henning 
Vice President and Dean 


Lanier W. Pratt 
Assistant Dean 


Leishman A. Peacock 
Dean 


G. T. Kyle 
Dean 


Gordon W. Sweet 
Dean 


Mereb Mossman 
Dean of Instruction 


John A. Saathoff 
Dean 


W. Boyd Alexander 
Dean of Admin. and Vice President 
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OHIO (continued) 


Ashland College 
Ashland 


Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea 


Bluffton College 
Bluffton 


Bowling Grcen State University 


Bowling Green 


Bowlinz Green State University 


Bowling Green 


College of Mount Saint Joseph 


Mount Saint Joseph 


College of Mount Saint Joseph 


Mount Saint Joscph 


College of Saint Mary 
of the Springs 
Columbus 


College of Wooster 
Wooster 


Kent State University 
Kent 


Kenyon College 
Gambier 


Lake Erie College 
Paincsville 


Marictta College 
Marictta 


Miami University 
Oxford 


Mount Union College 
Alliance 


Notre Dame College 
South Buclid 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin 


Ohio State University 
Columbus 


Ohio University 
Athens 


Le E. Lindower 
Dean 


Frank G,. Lankard 
Dean 


Robert Kreider 
Director 


Ke He McFall 
Dean 


James Robert Overman 
Dean of Faculty 


Sister Maria Corona 
Dean 


Sister Margaret Loretto 
Assistant Dean 


Sister Charles Ann 
Dean of Studics 


William Taensch 
Dean 


Eric N. Rackham 
Dean, Liberal Arts 


F, E. Bailey 
Dean 


C. Te Ruddick 
Secrctary of College 


Merrill Patterson 
Dean 


William E. Alderman 
Dean 


William C. Wesley 
Vice President and Dean 


We Grose 
Vice President 


Blair Stewart 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


James ¥, Fullington 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


George W. Starcher 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
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OHIO (continued) 


Ohio Wesleyan University Clarence E. Ficken 
Delaware Acting President 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College Sister Mary Grace, R»SeM. 4 
Cincinnati President 4 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College Sister Mary Virginia . 
Cincinnati Dean 4 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College Sister M. Martina 
Cincinnati Registrar 


University of Akron Ernest He. Cheningtony Jre 
Akron Dean, Liberal Arts 


George Barbour 
Dean 


University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


Western College Edward Pohlman 
Oxford Dean 


4 Western Reserve University Webster Ge. Simon 
a Cleveland Dean of Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


Reverend Paul Le O'Connor, SeJe 
Dem 


Xavicr University 
Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 


4 University of Oklahoma William i. Livesey 
Norman Acting Dean, Arts and Sciences 


OREGON 


University of Oregon Eldon L. Johnson 
Eugene . Dean, Libcral Arts 


PENNSYLVANTA 


Beaver College Ruth Le Higgins 
Jenkintown Dean 


Bucknell University William He Coleman 
Lewisburg Vice President and Dean 


College Misericordia Sister M. Annunciata 
Dallas Dean 


Dickinson College Frederic W,. Ness 
Carlisle Dean 


Reverend Joseph Re Kletzel 
Deon of College 


Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 


William E. Cadbury, Jre 
Dean 


Haverford College 
Haverford 


LaSalle College Brother F,. Christopher, F.S.C. q 
Philadelphia Dean q 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 


q Muhlenberg College Sherwood Mercor 
y Allentown Dean of Faculty 


Pennsylvania College Lucille Allen | 
for Women Dean 4 
Pittsburgh 


q Pennsylvania State University Ben Enwema 
State University Dean 


Lloyd W. Dorly 
Dean of College 


4 University of Pennsylvania 
4 Philadelphia 


q University of Pittsburgh Stanton C. Crawford 
4 Pittsburgh Dean of College 


Lester T. Moston 
Dean 


Waynesburg College 
Waynesburg 


Wilson College Margaret C. Disert 
Chambersburg Dean 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University Samuel T. Arnold 
Providence Provost 


q Pembroke College, Nancy D. Lewis 
q Brown University Dean 
Providence 


a Providence College Reverend Vincent C. Dore, 0.P. 
Providence Dean 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


E. D. Jennings 
Dean 


Colleze of Charleston 
Charioston 


Erskine College E. As Sloan 
Due West Dean 


TENNESSEE 


Roy Ne Baker 


Bethel College 
President 


McKenzie 


King College F, S. Rankin 
Bristol Dean 


Lincoln Memorial University Robert L. Kincaid 
Harrogate President 4 


Southwestern College A. Theodore Johnson 4 
Memphis Dean 


University of Tennessee Le R. Hesler : 
Knoxville Dean 
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TEXAS 


Incarnate Word College Sister Me Clement 
San Antonio Dean 


Texas Technological College E. Ne Jones 
Lubbock President 


Texas Wesleyan College Je Elmer Cox 
Fort Worth Dean 


VERMONT 


Saint Michael's College Gerald E. Dupont 
Winooski Dean 


VIRGINIA 


College of William & Mary Ce F, Marsh 
Williamsburg Dean of Faculty 


Hollins College Mary P. Smith 
Hollins College Dean 


Lynchburg College John M. Turner 
Lynchburg Dean 


Sweet Briar College Mary Je Pearl 
Sweet Briar Dean 


q 
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Sweet Briar College Anne Pannell 
Sweet Briar President 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington Le S. Woodburne 
Seattle Dean 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College Be Re Weimer 
Bethany Dean of Faculty 


Marshall College Je F. Bartlett 
Huntington Dean, Arts and Sciences 


West Virginia Wesleyan College A, Ae Schoolcraft 
Buckhannon Dean 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit College Ivan Me Stone 
Beloit Dean 


Cardinal Stritch College Mother Mary Bartholomew 
Milwaukee President 


Cardinal Stritch College Sister Mary Frederick, 0.S.F. 
Milwaukee Dean 
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WISCONSIN (continued) 


Lawrence College 
Appleton 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee 


Ripon College 
Ripon 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming 
Laramie 


Marshall B. Hulbert 
Dean of Administration 


Virgil Roachy S. Je 
Dean 


Arthur Vogelback 
Dean 


Ottis He Rechard 
Dean, Liberal 
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College or University 


Albright College 

Alfred U. College of Lib. Arts 
Arizona State College 

Austin College 

Barat C. of the Sacred Heart 


Benedict College 

Boston Ue. College of Lib. Arts 
Brown University Library 
Caldwell C. for Women 

Central College 

Clark College 

College of Idaho 

College of Our Lady of Mercy 


College of Saint Teresa 


College of the Ozarks 
Davis and Elkins College 
Drury College 

Fontbonne College 


Hillsdale College 
Huntingdon College 
Immaculata College 


Juniata College 

La Grange College 
Lewis & Clark College 
Midland College 


Mississippi State C. for Women 
Mount Mary College 


Princeton University 

Queens College 

Randolph-!iacon Woman's College 
Regis Col-.ege 

Roanoke Coilege 

St. Bernardine of Siena College 


Ste John's University Library 
St. Joseph's C. for Women 


Teacher College Library, Columbia U. 


Texas Southern University 


University of Alaska 
University of Bridgeport 
University of Chicago Library 
University of Hawaii 
University of Maryland 
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THOSE LISTED BELOW DID NOT ATTEND THE MEETING BUT HAVE REQUESTED THAT 
COPIES OF THE PROCEEDINGS BE SENT TO THEM 


Address 


Reading, Pae 
Alfred, Ne Ye 
Temme, Arizona 
Sherman, Texas 
Lake Forest, 


Columbi@, Se Ce 
Boston, Masse 
Providence, Re Ie 
Caldwell, Ne Je 
Fayette, Moe 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Portland, Maine 


Kansas City, Moe 


Clarksville, Arke 
Elkins, Virginia 
Springfield, Moe 
Ste Louis, Moe 


Hillsdale, Michigan 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Immaculata, Pae 


Huntingdon, Pae 
La Grange, Gae 
Portland, Oregon 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Columbus, Misses 
Milwaukee, Wise 


Princeton, Ne Je 
Flushing, Ne Ye 
Lynchburg, Vae 
Weston, Masse 
Salem, Virginia 
Loudonville, Ne Ye 


Collegeville, Minne 
Brooklyn, Ne Ye 


New York, New York 
Houston, Texas 


College, Alaska 

Bridgeport, Conn, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
College Park, Md. 


Dean 


George We. Walton 
He O. Burdick 
Arnold Tilden 
Je Be Moorman 
Reve Mother 
Louise Lundergan 
Je Hanberry 
Ralph W. Taylor 


Sister M. Inez 
Leslie Ke Patton 
Ae Ae McPheeters 
Dwight Rugh 
Sister Mary 
Honoratus 
Sister Susanne 
Marie Vachon, 
Co Se Je 
Te Le Smith 
Wilds DuBose 
G. He Benton 
Sister Teresa 
Martiny CeSede 
Harold M. Davidson 
Paul T. Stone 
Sister Me 
Ste Margaret 
Morley Mays 
Ee Aw Bailey 
C. W. Howard 
William Fe 
Zimmerman 
Nellie S, Keirn 
Sister M. John 
Francis, S.S.N.D. 
Je Douglas Brown 
Margaret Kiely 
Harriet D,. Hudson 
Sister Me. Lucilla 
Perry F. Kendig 
Reve Albert Ae 
Angelo 


Very Rev. Francis 
X. Fitzgibbon 


He Hadley 
Hartshorn 
Ne W. Hosley 
Ce De Le Ropp 


Willard Wilson 
Leon P. Smith 
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College or University 


Ursuline College 

Ursuline College for Women 

Washburn Municipal University 

West Baden Ce. = Jesuit Educational 
Association 


Address 

Louisville, Kye 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Topeka, Kansas 


West Baden Springs, Inde 


Dean 


Sister Me Raymond 
Sister Me Gonzaga 
Arthur Sellen 
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